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Taz present number of the Gentleman’s Magazine contains a superior Engraving from the burin 


PWRECK. 


ENGRAVING ON STEEL, 


of Graham, executed for this work from an original design by Harding. Falconer, in his poem of 
“The Shipwreck,” has depicted the situation of the vessel and its ill-fated crew with such force and 


Warts shoreward now the bounding vessel flies, 
Full in her van St. George’s cliffs arise: 

High o’er the rest a pointed crag is seen, 

That hung projecting o’er a mossy green. 
Neare: and nearer now the danger grows, 

And all their skill relentless fates oppose ; 

For, while more eastward they direct the prow, 
Enormous waves the quivering deck o’erflow. 
While, as she wheels, unable to subdue 

Her sallies, still they dread her broaching-to. 
Alarming thought! for now no more a-lee 

Her riven side could bear th’ invading sea; 

And if the following surge she scuds before, 
Headlong she runs upon the dreadful shore ; 

A shore where shelves and hidden rocks abound, 
Where death in secret ambush lurks around, 
With boundless involution, bursting o’er 

The marble cliffs, loud dashing surges roar ; 
Hoarse thro’ each winding creck the tempest raves, 
And hollow rocks repeat the groan of waves; 
Destruction round th’ insatiate coast prepares, 
To crush the trembling ship, unnumber’d snares. 
But haply now she ’scapes the fatal strand, 
Tho’ scarce ten fathoms distant from the land; 
Swift as the weapon issuing from the bow, 

She cleaves the burning waters with her prow. 
With mournful look the seamen ey’d the strand, 


truth that we cannot do otherwise than present the extract to our readers :— 


Swift from their minds elaps’d all dangers poet , 
As, dumb with terror, they beheld the last. 
Now, on the trembling shrouds, before,t ind, 
In mute suspense they mount into the wind, 
The genius of the deep, on rapid wing, 

The black eventful moment seem’d to bring ; 
The Fatal Sisters on the surge before, 

Yok’d their infernal horses to the prore. 

The steersmen now receiv’d their last command, 
To wheel the vessel sidelong to the strand. 
Twelve sailors, on the foremast who 0: pend, 
High on the platform of the top ascend ; 

Fatal retreat! for, while the plunging prow 
Immerges headlong in the vave below, 

Down prest by watery wei nt the bowsprit bends, 
And from above the stein ‘eep crashing rends, 
Beneath her beak the fir ating ruins lie; 

The foremast totters, rnasustain’d on high: 

And now the ship, fore-lifted by the sea, 

Hurls the tall fabric backward o’er her lee; 
While, in the general wreck, the faithful stay 
Drags the main topmast from its post away, 
Flung from the mast, the seamen strive in vain 
Thro’ hostile floods their vessel to regain: 

The waves they buffet, till, bereft of strength, 
O’erpower'd they yield to cruel fate at length ; 
The hostile waters close around their head, 





Where death’s inexorable jaws expand : 
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They sink for ever, number’d with the dead ! 





























ON THE 


HUMBUG OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY RUSSELL JARVIS, ESQ. 


bs. 


Tuts is the age of humbug; the age in which some set or other of ignorant and arrog..... pre- 
tenders are continually attempting to cram the public with some absurdity, which they nickname 
science, or to ridicule every real science which they do not comprehend. Of these philosophers (!!! ) 
whom nature has spoiled in the making up, by forgetting to put in the brains, the most impudent, 
intolerant, and intolerable, are those who believe, or affect to believe, in phrenology. Now, every 
man of sense knows that phrenology is an absurd, ridiculous, indefensible humbug, fit only to 
amuse those who can never keep within the limits of common sense; and that such asses as Gal! 
and Spurzheim and Combe, and a host of others, are doing more harm to mankind by exploding 
the old systems of education, and thus unsettling all the foundations of religion and morals, than 
forty thousand real philosophers could repair in as many ages. According to these new system 
makers, the profound speculations and deductions of Aristotle and Hobbes and Locke and Stewart 
and Kent, and a galaxy of other great intellectual lights, are all fog, through which nothing can be 
seen distinctly or correctly ; and ufter all their wanderings over the ocean of conjecture, they have 
arriyed at the port whence they sailed, having discovered just nothing at all. A pretty set of fel- 
lows, these phrenologists, who dare not go out of sight of land, and are afraid to lay down the lati- 
tude and Jongitude of any place till it has been seen and touched, to call in question the sublime 
and eminently useful suppositions of these great stay-at-home adventurers into unknown regions, 
As well might such a dull, matter-of-fact blockhead as Captain Cook laugh at the wonderful nar- 
ratives of Baron Munchausen. I insist that phrenologists are fools of the first magnitude, and their 
pretended discoveries are a tissue of absurd assumptions. I know all this; I have made up my 
mind upon it. I will not be convinced to the contiary, and all attempts to shake my resolution 
will be lost labor. 

What is this humbug which the numskulls who defend it, call phrenology? It is the science— 
what a word for such a thing!—the science of determining the character from the bumps on the 
head. What are its fundamental principles? As if fundamental principles could be predicated of 
such nonsense! They are, first, that the brain is the seat, or habitation, or organ, of the mind; 
secondly, that the brain has a plurality of organs, each being the seat or instrument of some parti- 
cular faculty, sentiment, or propensity ; and thirdly, that the strength of such faculty, sentiment, or 
propensity, depends upon the size of its organ, which size is measured by the bump which said 
orga: makes upon the outside of the knowledge box, or as the dog Latin doctors call it—the 
cranium. A pretty set of principles, traly! This is all sheer nonsense ; and I will prove it to the 
satisfactiou of every one whose mind is sufficiently above that of a gander or a jackass to compre- 
hend that two and two make four. 

First, then, the brain is not the seat of the mind, and no one but a fool will insist that it is, The 
mind is always indicated by the ruling propensity or passion, and its seat is always that part of the 
body which this ruling passion or propensity most strongly affects, or that thing upon which it 
most directly terminates, Hence the seat of the mind is in the body or out of it, according to cir- 
cumstances. Thus the seat of a tippler’s mind is in his throat—a gourmand’s his tongue—a 
rowdy’s his fists—an opera dancer’s her feet—a politician’s his pocket, and so on, Can any body 
make me believe that the mind of one who ‘aily sits for hours over Champaigne, Madeira, Tokay, 
Hermitage, or Hock, till he sees the stars glittering at noonday, and who considers throats made 
wisely to afford a passage to wine, is in his brains? Ridiculous! Such a fellow has no brains. 
Or if he has, they serve some other purpose than giving a local habitation to mind, His mind is 
in his tongue and fouces, or rather it is in the bottle before the cork is drawn, and in his throat so 
soon as the wine gets there. The mind of a fellow who thinks of nothing but his dinner till he 
gets it, and nothing but his supper afler dinner is over, is sometimes in one place and sometimes in 
another. See him prowling in a game stall at market, like a shaver in Wall street in pursuit of 
men with heavy notes to pay. See his eyes glisten with delight over that brace of grouse—over 
that pair of brants, coated with fat, as if they had been dipped like tallow candles—over that haunch 
of venison of mahogany hue, ready to drop from the hook that it hangs on, more odoriferous than 
the breezes of the Moluccas, and exhaling scents, too, which all their spices could not overpower. 
His mind is among ali these appliances to appetite, fluttering from dainty to dainty, like a butterfly 
among flowers in a garden, See him gloating over that great green turtle, sprawling on the ground 
like a stranded grampus. Behold how he smacks his lips and wags his tongue and expands his 
nostrils, as if his utmost extremity of rapture would be to swallow the monster whole, as an ana- 


gonda would a buffalo calf. Where is his mind then? ‘There! There! In the very midst of 
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that green turtle, delighting in the anticipation of gorging, till, like a turkey buzzard risen from a 
dead horse, he is crammed to the throat, Watch him at dinner, when the first spoonful of soup 
lights upon his tongue, or when the canvass backs come in at the head of the third course, and see 
how his unctuous cheeks expand, and the muscles of his throat heave with the instinct of swallow- 
ing. His mind is then in his tongue, his fauces, his esophagus, and so along down to his stomach, 
Brain! Convince him that the human head contained such a thing, and he would turn cannibal 
for the purpose of feasting upon it. Where is the mind of Fanny Elssler? Certainly not in her 
head, for she never thinks that she has one, excepting when she dresses her hair for the stage; and 
then she thinks of it merely as a block for the hair to grow upon. She has no other conception of 
its uses. All her thoughts are in her feet, and there, consequently, is the seat of her mind; for as 
the mind is the thinking faculty, nobody will be fool enough to deny that where the ¢houghts are, 
there also must be the mind. Who would ever think of locating the mind of a leg treasurer or a 
missing cashier in his brain?’ None but a numskull, whose thoughts never travelled so far as his 

ket. The mind of every one of these absguatulators with other people's money, is in his pocket, 
as bank books and government books abundantly prove. Who that enters a log cabin, and sees a 
room full of tipsy lads roaring and singing over hard cider, made harder still by dipping it, not in 
water, as blacksmiths do red hot iron in the process of hardening a horse shoe, but in 1um, whiskey, 
or brandy, and also sees some political hack spouting to them from the head of a cider bariel, can 
believe that the brain of any one among them is the organ of his mind? If it be, it must bea 
barrel organ, and horribly out of tune. So, then, the brain is nof the seat of the mind, as anybody 
knows with the Jeast observation or experience. The seat of the mind is any where, according to 
circumstances. Some people have no minds of their own, but are mere noses of wax, which any- 
body may twist into any shape. And yet such people have brains! Now, it is clear, that as such 
people have no minds of their own, but depend upon others for such a commodity, the brain is not 
the seat of the mind with ‘hem. The idiotic and insane have no minds, and yet have brains, and 
consequently the brain can no more be the seat of the mind with such persons, than a broken bank 
can be the temple of honesty. Now, if we dislodge the mind from a single brain, we show that 
the connection between the brain and the mind is not necessary. We have disproved this con- 
nection in all the instances referred to above, and might cite thousands of others to prove that the 
mind was here, there, and every where, in the body or out of it, according to circumstances, and 
thus have we completely knocked on the head the position that the brain is the organ of the mind, 
and as completely upset the first fundamental principle of phrenology. 

The second fundamental principle of phrenology is, that the brain has a plurality of organs. 1 
deny this principle as stoutly as I do the first, and insist that the brain is one homogengous mass, 
like a custard or a tapioco pudding. Wherever a plurality exists in the human system, the units 
of this plurality are naturally divided, and cannot be united, mixed or confounded. Thus the teeth, 
the fingers, the limbs, are naturally and distinctly divided, The digestive organs are the stomach, 
the liver, the duodenum, the jejunum, the ileum, the cecum, the rectum, and several others; and 
they are as distinct from each other as so many ears of corn in a basket. The respiratory organs 
are the lungs, the heart, the arteries, and the veins; and they are no more alike than a bit of checse 
and a piece of chalk, or a cart load of paving stones. Now, can any one throw four or five dozen 
of teeth or toes or fingers into a bow], and by stirring them with a pudding stick, convert them into 
one mass, like a platter of baked beans? No! Each tooth or toe or finger would preserve its in- 
dividuality, its identity, and every other ify that distinguished it fiom the rest, and come out as dis- 
tinct as it went in. By trying a similar experiment with the digestive or respiratory organs, he 
would find that each would continue a distinct and definite organ, no more like the rest than the 
great organ at Freyberg is like the hand organ ofa vagabond Savoyard, and that he would no more 
make one homogeneous mass of them, than he would of a horse shoe, a brick bat, a paving stone, 
and a sledge hammer, by putting them together into a barrel and shaking them, But can the same 
thing be suid of the brain? No! For any one may, with very Jittle exertion, stir up one brain, 
or a dozen brains into one undistinguishable mass, like a bed of mortar, so that the nicest anato- 
mist could not distinguish the cineritious from the albuminous substance, the cerebrum from the 
cerebellum, the pia mater from the pineal gland, and would find his jaw breaking uumenciature of 
its different parts of no more use than a Chinese Dictionary among the Hottentots!' The brain a 
plurality of organs! Fudge! So has a rice pudding, or a dish of hominy! I admit that the 
mind has a plurality of faculties, and find in this very fact, a cogent objection against the whim 
that its seat is the brain. This very plurality of faculties requires a plurality of urgans; for no 
faculty can play without its organ to play upon, and consequently every faculty must have its ap- 
Propriate instrument, and be located in a suitable seat or habitation. These faculties, being different 
in nature and object, play upon all sorts of instruments, and require all sorts of places in which to 
Pay. Now, is that a proper habitation for this plurality of faculties, or a proper set of instruments 
for their use, which is liable to be mixed up into one mass, like pea soup ot a jelly? How would 
the leader of a band appear, who shouid go into the orchestra and tell ail the musicians to sit in 
one chair? Or what would be thought of him, if he should collect all the fiddles and flutes and 
Wolincellos and clarionettes and hautboys and trombones and horns and kettle drums, break them 
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in pieces, grind them to powder in a bark mill, and then tell each performer to pick out his instry. 
ment and go at it? Just as absurd do the phrenologists appear, when they insist that the brain, 
which, in consistence and color, is exactly like a gourd shell full of soft soap, is a banch of distinct 
and separate organs. Now I insist that because the mental faculties are plural, and consequently 
require a plarality of instruments and habitations, they have nothing to do with the brain, which 
isan unit of soft matter. But this plurality of mental faculties, combined with the fact that the 
mind shifts places according to circumstances, and also with the fact that the other parts of the 
human system are naturally divided or incapable of being confounded, proves that the mind inhabits 
different parts of the body, and sometimes things extraneous to the body. In all this we perceive 
a wonderful adaptation. ‘The stomach cannot be confounded with the feet, nor the fists with the 
stomach ; and we find the mind of a gourmand in his stomach, a rowdy’s in his fists; and a dancer’s 
in her toes. Now, what more beautiful contrivance can there be for these instruments and habita- 
tions of different mental faculties or propensities than the different parts of the body which always 
preserve their identity. and cannot be confounded? Any one of these faculties, in plunging into 
such an unbaked pudding as the brain, might tumble down the vertical wail in attempting to reach 
the corpora striata, get mixed in the cerebellum in looking for the medulla oblongata, and entan- 
gled in the cobweb of the pia mater in attempting to cross the pons varolit. But it would no more 
mistake the stomach for the liver, the heart for the lungs, the diaphragm for the duodenum, the 
aorta for the vena porta, than a butcher would mistake a sirloin for a calf’s head, or a brisket for 
an edge bone; and consequently it would no more enter the wrong organ in seeking its home, than 
an alderman would ente: the wrong hotel in going to a corporation dinner. The throat, the sto- 
mach, the toes, the fingers, which are incapable of being stirred and mingled into one, must be 
much better notes for these separate mental faculties, than a mass of no more consistence than a 
beiled squash. This proves my hypothesis, that the mind is located in different parts of the body, 
or even out of it, according to circumstances, and not in the brain, and thus goes overboard another 
fundamental principle of phrenology. 

The third fundamental principle of this humbug is, that the strength of each faculty, sentiment, 
or propensity, depends upon the size of its organ, and that this size is measured by the bump which 
it makes on the outside of the skull. To this fundamental principle,1 find two fundamental 
objections. One is, that the brain is too soft to alter the shape of the skull; the other is, that 
bumps can be raised upon the skull by external applications, and consequently that its shape is no 
indication of what happens within, whatever ill-looking stories it may gabble of external devices. 
Every body knows that a skull of ordinary thickness will stand a hard knock. It can, indeed, be 
ctacked by a sledge hammer, pierced by a pistol bullet, and “knocked into everlasting smash,” as 
the London “soap locks” say, by a cannon ball; but it will generally resist a hickory cane, and 
oftentimes a brick-bat, though applied by a powerful arm. Can we suppose that a substance so 
soft as the brain, having about the consistence of a plum pudding, or a loaf of rye and Indian bread 
before baking, and which any child can stir into an uniform mass, as easily as he could beat up a 
dozen of eggs for an omelette, can, by its workings and twistings and turnings, affect the shape of 
a bony substance like the skull, hard enough to set a stout cudgel at defiance? As well might we 
suppose that the bubbling and spluttering of hominy or hasty pudding would raise bumps on the 
outside of the kettle in which it was boiled. When a given cause is inadequate to a given effect, 
it is entirely unphilosophical to ascribe this effect to a cause of less power. To do so would con- 
tradict all human experience. Tv illustrate, I would say that as a snail cannot outcrawl a tortoise, 
it could not outrun a hare; a wind too weak to carry away a branch from a tree in the park, would 
not unroof the City Hall; that a stout butcher who had failed to knock down an ox with an axe, 
would act like a fool in setting a boy at him with a hatchet. By parity of reason, I say that a 
skull which cannot be knocked in by a blow from a club or brick-bat, is too hard to be pushed out 
by the bubbling of a substance no harder than butter or blanc mange. The second objection, 
which is, that as bumps can be raised upon the skull by external applications, its shape does not 
indicate the working» of the brain, is equally cogent with the first. We knuw that a blow upon 
the head will ai:wavs raise a bump upon it; and I venture to assert, that the skull of one of our 
Veteran rowdies, who is used to broken heads, is as uneven as acorn field after harvesting. Nor 
are the heats of rowdies the only heads thus phrenologised, fur blows will raise bumps upon any 
person’s knowledge box. Put case, as the old English writers say, when they come out with a 
supposition ; ana cases ought to have as much authority in phrenology as in law. A peaceful citi- 
zen, wending his quiet way along the Bowery at night, is suddenly knocked down by a rascal of 
the Chichester gang, with a dig directly on the top of the forehead, which raises quite a formidable 

berance. He goes, on the next day, to Dr. Feeler, the phrenologist, who discovers a large 
development of the organ of benevolence. The poor sufferer can perceive no benevolence in the 
case; for in an extremity of indignation, he would cut the “soap lock” alive for having, in an 
ebullition of insolence and ruffianism, knocked him down without provocation ; and he leaves Dr. 
Feeler’s head shop, under the conviction that the doctor is a quack, and the science a humbug. 
Pad case again. A loafer of fashion, who sports his turn oud of a curricle and pair on the Third 
Avenue, in dashing along in an afternoon ride, meets a charcoal cart, whose driver, though peremp- 
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torily and imperiously ordered to clear the road, 1efuses to give an inch. The vehicles meeting “as 
if heaven and earth were coming together,” as the boy said when he tore his breeches in jumping 
over a fence, the fashionable assails the knight of the opaque dicmonds with sundry figures ‘of 
speech, which the latter promptly answers with divers whacks about the gentleman's attic with his 
black leathered whip stock, thereby raising sundry bumps of appalling prominence. He goes to 
Dr. Feeler, who finds acquisitiveness and self-esteem very large. Now, upon the first point, he 
feels that he has become possessed of a sound drubbing and a broken head—has acquired more 
experience upon the consequences of insolent behaviour, and has received some suggestions about 
that courtesy and respect for the feelings of every human being which characterize the real gentle- 
man, and distinguish him from the counterfeit; and he thinks that all these acquisitions are 
enough to satisfy the most craving acquisitiveness, for one time at least. So far Dr. Feeler’s phre- 
nological suggestions seem to be sustained by facts, and bumps correspond with events, Buta 
difficulty strikes the fashionable almost as hard as did the coalman’s whip handle. He got his 
bumps by hard knocks from without, and not by gentle pushings from within, and therefore can 
give phrenology no ciedit for these developments of acguisitiveness. Upon the second point, sedf- 
esteem, he perceives that Dr. Feele:’s blunder is still more ludicrous. Instead of feeling proud of 
having got a sound thrashing, be is exceedingly mortified, and feels small enough to crawl through 
a key hole; and therefore he wonders how Dr. Feeler can discover any se/f-esteem in the case. His 
self is the last person whom he should think of esteeming under such circumstances, for he cannot 
imagine how a horse whipping, in punishment of wanton insolence, is any thing to boast of. He 
feels that he should look with great contempt upon any acquaintance who had received such a salu- 
tation ia return for such a specimen of politeness, and he cannot comprelend how they ought to 
put a higher feather in his own cap than in any other. In short, he perceives that Dr. Feeler, with 
all his phrenology, can discover neither the origin of his bumps, nor the feelings which they indi- 
cate; and he leaves the head shop, persuaded that the science is a humbug, and its professor an 
impostor, 

Some will say that this is all supposition—that it is unphilosophical to meet facts with imaginary 
cases, and that phrenology is sure of a triumph, while it is able to offer facts, and is assailed only 
with conjectures, ‘This is admitted. But let not the phrenologists shout before they are out of the 
wood, I can meet them with facts as numerous and as tough as any of their own, and which tell 
quite a different story. Here goes one that happened lately, within my own knowledge. A poli- 
tician, in going home in the dark from a partisan meeting, with his head full of haid cider 
drawn from a barrel of whiskey, affected the horizontal instead of the perpendicular, and brought 
the middle of his forehead in sudden contact with the curb-stone. Recovering upon all two's, and 
-again getting under weigh, he brought up opposite something which he mistook for an acquaint- 
ance, and in attempting to shake hands with him, made another inclination from the perpendicular, 
another plunge, and banged the lower part of his forehead against a lamp post. Each salutation 
gave him enormous developments, On taking a peep at the glass in the morning to shave, not yet 
sufficiently sober to recollect the events of the preceding night, he perceived that phrenology had 
been busy with his forehead, and exulting in the belief that it had paid him some high flown com- 
pliments, he posted off to Dr. Feeler for explanations, The doctor, looking wiser than Sidrophel, 
applied his callipers, and found enormous developments of comparison, size, furm, weight, color, 
and locality. 

“ And pray, doctor, how would these faculties be manifested, or what sort of character would they 
make?” 

The doctor replied, “ you have great aptitude in perceiving differences and resemblances in gene- 
ral—facility in estimating the size of bodies—a ready perception of forms and shapes—a strong 
instinct of the perpendicular, accompanied with a very firm step—great readiness in perceiving and 
distinguishing colors, and an uncommonly vivid recollection of places and facility in finding your 
way. 

Upon hearing all these oracular responses, the patient, who had now recovered his recollection of 
the past, and remembered the curb-stone and the lamp post, burst into a roar that lasted five 
minutes without intermission, bolted out of the head shop, and ran all the way home, grinning as 
if he had found a mare’s nest. Arriving at his lodgings, he burst into the parlor, rolled on the floor 
for five minutes in a fit of irrepressible laughter, and then burst into the following exclamations: 

“ Well! commend me to Dr. Feeler, or any other phrenologist, to cure the hypochondria ; for he 
would extract laughter from a tomb stone! Comparison! Great aptitude in perceiving differences 
and resemblances in general! And this, too, when I could not distinguish the lamps from the 
stars, or decide whether I fell and hit the curb-stone, or the curb-stone jumped up and hit me! 
This may be a perception of differences and resemblances in gencral, but I'll be hanged if it is in 
particular. Size! When I mistook a lamp post, ten feet high and six inches in diameter, fore 
man six feet by two! Form! When every thing was double, and I saw in this lamp post an 
exact resemblance to one of my boozy companions, whom I had left rearing over his hard cider at 
the log cabin! Firm step and instinct of the perpendicular! When I staggered like a Whitehall 
boat in a rough sea, and reeled in all degrees of obliquity till I sprawled at fulllength! Facility in 
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finding my way! When I knocked at a door seven streets from my own home, and lay all nigij; 
woon a bench in the watch-house, supposing myself in my own bed! As for colors, there must 
have been many in my head, and all but one must have been knocked out by the lamp post ; for 
when I struck it, [ saw all the colors of the rainbow, and every thing has looked blue ever since.” 

Now, with sweh facts before us, what confidence can we place in cranial developments, as indi- 
cations of propensities, faculties, sentiments, or character? Of what value are they as such indi- 
cations, when they originate from hard knocks upen the outside, as well as gentle pushing upon 
the inside, of the brain basket, and when those who profess to be experienced practical phrenologists 
~cannot distinguish one from the other? Mighty accurate expounders of character are these pro- 
JSessors, when they call a bump raised by the club of a wanton an@ insolent « soap lock,” large de- 
monstration of benevolence! When they pronounce a protuberance produced by a paving stone, 
‘projected by a rioter against the knowledge box of a chicken-hearted swain, who was running away 
in a fright, a full-sized organ of combativeness’ When a hillock in the forehead of one who fel! 
plump upon the curb-stone, mistook a lamp post for a friend, and thought the watch-house was his 
own bed room, and all because he was drunk enough to confound all distinctions, resemblances, 
times, persons and places, a large development of comparison, or size, or form, or weight, or 
docality ! 

If human character is to depend upon the bumps on the skull, as indicated by phrenology, it is 
entirely the result of circumstances, and may be totally changed by every broken head which is gut 
by accident or design. According to this, the “Chichester gang” might at any time change the 
character of a whole neighborhood, and every Irish row upon a canal, or a rail road, wou!d produce 
a revolution in phrenological indications, The last squabble among the workmen at Harlem, so fer- 
tile in broken heads, must have produced a plentiful crop of developments, and cut out abundance 
of work for Dr. Feeler’s callipers! According to this, a Quaker, who goes the whole hog in non- 
resistance, may, by an unluckly blow, suddenly get the combativeness of a game cock, and box all 
his brother Broadbrims out of meeting. A tender-hea:ted maiden, who would not kill a fly, and 
would dissolve in tears at the death of a rattlesnake, may be tripped up by the carpet, fall with the 
side of her head against the bed post, and suddenly get destructiveness enough to put poison in her 
mother’s tea, and set fire to her father’s dwelling. A profane rascal, who scoffs at every thing sacred, 
may, in reac':ing to a high shelf for Abner Kneeland, accidentally hing down a volume of Tom 
Paine upon the top of his head, and all at once become a prodigy of piety. A whiffling, changeling 
weather-cock, who has 4 little of every body’s opinion, and none of his own, and is never of one 
mind for a half hour together, may be knocked down in the street by a brick-bat falling from a 
building, and ever ufter exhibit the obstinacy of a mule. A thief, a liar and a swindler, who has 
served out twenty years in a half-dozen of state prisons, may get a good cudgelling for robbing a 
hen-roost, and afterwards be trusted with untold gold, relied upon implicitly for truth, and credited 
for spotless integrity. A generous fellow who never thinks of himself, and would give away bis last 
shirt, may suddenly become a hard-fisted, pugnacious, penny saving miser, who would go naked 
and starve with a million of bank stock, for fear of coming to want. A vagabond who can never 
stay a week in one place, but is continually shifting his hab tation like the Wandeiing Jew, may get 
a great bump of inhabitiveness in falling backward upon the ice in skating, or upon the pavement 
in a drunken fit, and become most obstinately attached to one place, and be ready to die of nosfalgia 
whenever he wanders fiom the smoke of his own chimney ; or a fellow who would never get out of 
his native town without home-sickness, may, by a similar fall, have all his inhabitiveness knocked 
in and obliterated, and become as migratory as a wild goose, and out travel Ledyard, Captain 
Cook, Mungo Park, or Joe Silk Buckingham. A fellow with the voice of a screech-owl, who cun- 
not turn a tune cr distinguish Paddy Whack from the Death March of Saul, and who would in- 
bibe no more delight from hearing the flute stop of the great Harlem organ than the moans of a 
cart-wheel begging for grease, may suddenly get a couple of digs over the eyes in a brawl at a 
whiskey shop, and come out with the voice of a Tamburini, the science of Mozart or Hayden, 
conceptions of Handel, Pergolesi, or Rossini, and the execution of Corelli, Beriot, or Paganini. 
A chuckle-headed school-boy, who cannot comprehend that two and two make four, or substract five 
from seven without a mistake, may get a rap on the side of the head from his master’s rule for his 
stupidity, and suddenly beat Zerah Colburn in mental calculation, distance Kenton in fluxions, 
shoot ahead of Labarde in the differential calculus, and work out a thousand quarto pages of new 
logarithms in a week, Or a fellow unable to make the simplest logical deduction, and who sees 
not far enough into conversation to understand that a blind puppy will be drowned if thrown into 
water, may run his head against a post, and thereby acquire causality enough to beat Daniel Wed- 
ster all hollow in an argument. It is therefore manifest that since a skull may become all hill and 
dale by external hammering, as well as by internal crowding, and since phrenologists cannot dis- 
tinguish between the bumps raised by a club, a brick bat, or a bunch of fives, from those squeezed 
out by the builing and bubbling and pushing and other pranks of the brain, these cranial potatoe 
hills are of no use in indicating propensities, faculties, sentiments or character, and that as much 
may be learned of either by looking at the sole of the foot, as at the crown of the head, Thus goes 
overboard the third fundamental principle of phrenology ! 
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“Now what sort of a science is that whose fundamental principles can all be thrown overboard by 
the slightest difficulty? It must have a leak somewhere, and cannot hold water. 

But besides the facility with which the fundamental principles of this humbug may be disposed 
of, I find another objection on the total uncertainty attending all practical application of the organs. 
Each of these organs plays so many tunes, or in plain language, indicates so many and such different 
things, that their combinations are infinite, and the same set, largely developed, will stand sponsors 
for » dozen different characters. Thus, constructiveness may proclaim mechanical ingenuity, poli- 
tical contrivance, and facility in rhyming; and nobody can tell whether the possessor be a poet, @ 
politician, or an inventor of cheese-presses and washing machines. Destructiveness proclaims a 
propensity to destroy, Yet no phrenologist can tell whether the possessor be a cut-throat or an in- 
cendiary, or a good-natured soul that would not kill a musquitoe, yet was trémendous in cutting 
down trees. Acquisitiveness may show a thief, a miser, or a collector of shells or geographical cabi- 
nets, Veneration may proclaim a man of great regard for religion. or a scofling infidel who enter- 
iains a profound respect for Tom Paine and Abner Kneeland. Combativeness may show a very 
bull dog in fight, or a fellow who will never give up in an argument, yet will turn pale and run if a 
child take aim at him with a straw. Conscientiousness may show a man of strict integrity, who 
would always stick!e for right, and give even the devil his due, or a sanguinary bigot who would 
trample upon all rights, and like the Spanish inquisitors, plunder his neighbors, and roast them 
alive, from a sense of religious duty, Secretiveness may indicate an incorrigible liar, or a man of 
strict veracity, who, like Pope, the great poet, could never cut a cabbage without a stratagem. [ 
have known phrenologists to make most ludicrous mistakes in judging of character by fumbling 
among developments. A fellow once submitted his bump kettle to one of these wiseacres, who 
found most furious developments of constructiveness, time, ideality, and veneration, and decided 
that be was a poet, a musical composer, and very pious. All the company present, happening to 
know the patient, burst into a hurricane of merriment. The man never made a rhyme in his life, 
and instead of being a poet, was a capital builder of steam engines, and mighty particular about the 
benuty of his work. In music, though he was eternally humming with a cracked voice, that sound- 
ed like a north-easter through a key-hole, and delighted in hearing an old negro scrape upon a 
three-stringed fiddle, he knew not the difference between a flat and a sharp, or a quaver and a 
crotchet, and could no more have composed one of Bellini’s operas than a New Hollander could 
calculate an eclipse. As to his piety, he was a rank infidel, and almost worshipped Voltaire. I 
once saw a man submit his top to Dr. Feeler, who, after striding over it with his callipers, said, 
among other things, that the man had large acquisitiveness, large form, and large weight, and con- 
sequently was a miser, had an accurate perception of forms, and walked with a firm step. Instead 
of being a miser, the man would spend all the money that he could scrape in collecting books, and 
had already gathered more than he would ever read, though he should outlive Methuselah. As to 
his perception of forms, he was almost blind, and could therefore scarcely distinguish a circle from a 
square, or a horse from a cow ; and as to his firmness of step, he was lame, and walked with a 
crutch ! 

But these mistakes, however ludicrous at all times, are not always harmless; and hence phreno- 
logy, besides being utterly useless from its uncettainty, is sometimes positively mischievous from 
the same cause. As a matter of speculation, it may serve to make people laugh when they have 
nothing better to do; but as a matter of practice, applied to the business of life, it is very apt to 
make them laugh on the wrong side of the mouth, or in other words, to cry pretty hard. Iknewa 
merchant who was very fussy about phrenology, who took it into his head to have the upper stories 
of all his clerks examined with callipers, resolving to dismiss all who had the wrong bumps. He 
accordingly sent fur Dr. Fumbler, a pompous practitioner in this new black art, whose labors had 
already doubled the price of plaster in stirring up a demand for casts. He got all his clerks together 
in his parlor one evening; and Dr. Fumbler fell to measuring heights and distances as if he were 
drawing the ; Jan of a church, and mapped out each head as if it had been an acre of city lots, litho- 
graphed, for sale at auction. The first did not draw much of a prize in this lottery, for he got ac- 
quisitiveness, eight, comparison and causality, seven a piece, and conscientiousness only two. The 
merchant immediately told him that he was a rogue of abilities, and dismissed him incuntinently. 
In vain did the young man insist upon his honesty and call for proofs. The merchant, to whom 
Dr. Fambler had already ascribed large benevolence, and small combativeness, destructiveness, and 
self-esteem, flew into a passion at the young man’s presuming to doubt his infallibility, even in 
self-defence against an outrageous slander, and kicked him out of the room. The second had num- 
ber and order very large, and was therefore a good accountant and very methodical. The third 
had large conscientiousness, self-esteem, and ideality, and therefore had strict integrity, strong per- 
ceptions of moral beauty, and was incapable of a mean action. The fourth bad large language, 
large suasiveness, and large reflectives, and consequently as he had a glib tongue, polite manners, 
and a fund of argument to meet objections or support his own positions, he would make a capital 
salesman. Another had form, size, color, weight and ideality, very large, and would be a capital 
purchaser of fancy dry goods. The merchant, having thus got the marks and numbers of their 
cranial hills and vallies, entered all in a book, took a map of each head piece, and fell to puzzling 
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out new arrangements for bis store, just as a general of an army would plan a campaign upon + 
map of the seat of war. He changed and shifted them all from their respective departments, and 
installed them in new places upon phrenological principles, making the second his book keeper, the 
third his cash keeper, the fourth his salesman, and the fifth his purchaser, But mark the sequel! 
The methodical accountant, who had always been famous in the store for turning things topsy. 
turvy, and never putting any thing in the right place, and who could never fathom the mysteries of 
compound addition, soon made such witch work of his books, that the merchant could not make 
head or tail of his business. He would make original entries in the ledger, and post into the waste 
book, charge notes receivable and credit notes payable, unto each paid as receipts, and charge cash 
received as payments, always blundering in the sums. He would direct the copying clerk to buin 
important letters, and copy such as were useless, order Boston letters to be answered at New Or. 
leans, and Philadelphia letters at Mobile, put memoranda into the wrong pigeon- holes, and keep the 
counting room floor littered with papers. ‘The cash keeper, with his strict integrity, high sense of 
moral beauty, and great pride of character, stole five thousand dollars from the receipts, which he 
gambled away among blacklegs at a low tavern, and made false entries to conceal the theft; and not 
satisfied with this, he forged his employer’s check upon the Manhattan Bank for ten thousand more, 
pocketed the cash, and 1an off to England, in the Great Western, with the wife of a scene-shifter 
of the Bowery Theatre. The salesman, with his politeness, glib tongue, and ready logic, that were 
to charm customers into buying to the full length of their purses, and never to let one escape, was 
a rude, surly, muddy-minded blunderhead, who stammered in his speech, could not give a plausible 
reason for any thing, and insulted his customers so as to drive them away by dozens in disgust and 
indignation. But the most ludicrous failure was in the purchaser, whose large form, size, color, 
weight, und ideality were to give him unerring judgment and exquisite taste in the selection of 
prints, chintzes, laces, silks and ribands. He soon became the laughing stock of all Pearl street. 
He would select prints for ladies’ dresses that would be caricatures even for bed curtains, mistake 
coaise cotton lace for genuine Mechlin, confound sky blue gros de Naples with pea green Pow de 
soie, insist that grass green ribands were bright scarlet, and Isabella brown were chronic yellow. 
The merchant soon found his store crammed with boxes and cases of bygone, unsaleable trash, and 
Was grinned into the extremity of mortification by all his brother dealers, for having advertised it in 
all the papers as a new and splendid assortment by the latest arrivals. Things could not go on 
Jong at this rate. In three months after this arrangement, the merchant, though actually worth s 
large fortune, was obliged to stop payment and put his affairs into the hands of assignees for settle- 
ment, and all for attempting to conduct a store upon phrenological instead of mercantile principles, 
and taking counsel of Di. Fumbler’s rigmarole about bumps, instead of the observation and expe- 
rience of common sense. To complete his chagrin and mortifications, the young man whom he 
had kicked out of his house as a :ogue, upon the evidence of Dr. Fumbtler’s callipers, immediately 
became the confidential clerk of an eminent firm, soon a partner in the same, and is now generally 
esteemed for his probity and dignity of character. So much for trusting to phrenology in praetical 
matters ! 

It afterwards turned out that Dr. Fumbler was an arrant quack, even in his own business, and 
knew not how to measure a head, or calculate a character, according to his own rules; and therefore 
the sticklers for the science insisted that his blundering did not imvalicate phrenology, but merely 
proved that he did not understand it. But what consolation could this afford to the poor merchant * 
The discovery of his oracle’s incompetency to his own trade would not restore his eash, or soothe 
his mortification ; and he remains to this day, a ludicrous mstance of what comes of confiding in 
phrenology and phrenolegists in the operations of trade. 

But I have another and very important objection against phrenology. The world has hitherto 
believed that talents or faculties were natural endowments, and moral character the result of educa- 
tion; and hence that while no training would make amends for natural stupidity, and while talents 
would occasionally break through all obstacles, human beings would be virtuous or vicious, honest 
or knavish, brutal o: amiable, according to instruction. This doctrine has been abundantly sup- 
ported by the doings of the schoolmaster, human character generally being better when he is much 
abroad than when he sticks at home; ‘and upon this doctrine is founded the whole machinery of 
schools, academies, colleges, universities, and all other establishments designed “ to teach the young 
idea how to”—go a gunning. Ifages have wisdom, their establishments can claim the benefit of 
it, fur every body knows that they have been sustained by the wisdom of ages, from the days of 
Solomon at least. Now, if phrenology be true, ages, with all their wisdom, have been laboring in 
the dark, institations for learning are useless incumbrances, and the schoolmaster a superannuated 
ass, as much behind the age as a man would be who should dispense with the art of printing, and 
endeavour to multiply books with pen and ink, According to phrenology, human character is en- 
tively the result of bumps; and therefore, instead of attempting to modify character by the slow and 
uncertain process of school teaching, we may reach our object with cestainty by the much more 
compendious method of modifying the shape of the head, The last will thus make character to order, 
give to every man and woman in a whole nation the utmost intellectual endowments and the high- 
est moral sentiments, and leave them just enough of the propensities and lower sentiments to excite 
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the rest to proper action. We have only to fix the skull of each child with a steel or iron cap, 
shaped to the proper elevations and depressions, which would keep the bad bumps under and allow 
the good ones to expand. The process is perfectly simple, and to show that it would be effectual, 
we can plead the example of the Flat Head Indians and the Chinese. The former, by external 
pressure, supply themselves with knowledge boxes in the shape of sugar-loaves, and the latter make 
the toes of their women grow under the soles of their feet. Objectots may say that the latter is not 
a pafallel case ; but I insist that it is; for my point is to prove that external pressure will modify 
the shape of any part of the human body ; and if it will alter that of one end, which every Chinese 
knows, analogy says that it can play the same pranks with the other. What a beautiful uniformity 
of character this would produce, and how much it weuld abridge the time and expense of education. 
Instead of sending children to school, to be confided to all sorts of masters for the purpose of learn- 
ing all sorts of arts and sciences, physical and moral, parents should go to a blacksmith or a machinist 
for aset of phrenological skull-caps, made upon “gentle pressure principles,” every thing useful and 
ornamental could be named intuitively ; and as the demand for this head gear would be great, and 
thus stimulate invention, some Yankee would soon take out a patent for some machine that would 
turn them out rapidly and cheap, from bar iron, or iron ore, just as some of our paper mills take in 
rags at one end, and turn out books ready printed and bound at the other. 

All this would happen if phrenulogy were true. But to prove that it is not true, to give it the 
coup de grace, to knock it on the head entirely, we cite the case of these identical Flat Head Indians. 
By external pressure, all the propensities behind, and all the reflective faculties before, are squeezed 
out of existence, while the moral sentiments on top are forced into extraordinary development, 
Now upon phrenological principles, they should be devoid of domestic affections, more stupid than 
owls, and should have the upper moral sentiments, such as firmness and conscientiousness, of a very 
high order. Hence the man and woman should care nothing for each vuther or their children, be 
unable to comprehend that two and two make four, be scrupulously honest, and as obstinate as 
mules. But what are the facts? They love their squaws, the squaws their sanappees, and both 
their papouses, as much as any other tribe; they have the usual degree of Indian shrewdness and 
sagacity, are just as self-willed as any of thei: neighbors, and steal horses as readily as the Pawnees. 
Here we summon a whole tribe of Indians for witnesses, to prove that, notwithstanding a total revo- 
Jution in phrenological bumps, human character remains unaltered. 

I think then, that after all these objections to fundamenial principles, and all this history of 
mistakes and blunders in the practical application of this science, this account of the ludicrous pre- 
dicaments into which people have been betrayed by it, and this refutation of all its deductions, far- 
nished by a whole tribe of men, you will join with me in saying that it is an arrant humbug, which 
no man of real sense ever countenanced. I have made up my mind to this, and have firmly te - 
solved that I will never change it. I pronounce all phrenologists impostors, and all believers in 
them fools, and I will not listen to any thing to the contrary. 


REFLECTION.—A SONNET. 


BY A SOUTEHROW, WILMINGTON, WN, C. 


Strange ! that the human frame should know decay, 
That the proud temple of the Immortal’s trust, 
In its full power must sink and pass away, 
And rot, and mingle, with the common dust. 
Strange ! that the treasures of the judging head, 
It’s thoughts, desires, fair learning’s vivid light, 
That o'er the frame a glorious halo shed, 
Must vanish to the shades of endless night. 
Yes! all that is most beautiful and fair, 
All that excites the mind, or charms the eye, . 
Gay, gladsome souls, or minds borne down with care, 
Old, rich, and young, live on the earth,—to die, 
Man, haughty man, the wreck of time, can brave, 
But finds a conqueror in the loathsome grave ! 
c 2 
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Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony !—Merchant of Venice: 


Peace, hoa! the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
Anu would not be awaked !—Jbid. 


Prorost.—Come hither, sirrah! Can you cut off a man’s head ? 
Ciown.—If the man be a bachelor, sir, I can!—Measure for Measure? 


He means to recompense the pains you take 
By cutting off your heads !—King John. 


Off with his head! Somuch for Buckingham !—Richard II. (Stage Copy.) 


In one of the most retired and picturesque counties of Maryland there resides a wealthy planter, 
a man of education and learning, and a magistrate, duly entitled to write after his well-known name, 
“ armigero,” being one of the quorum, if not, indeed, as yet “custos rotulorum.” His beautiful 
plantation, which descended to him paternally, and on which his family has been fixed from the 
earliest settlement of the state, ia one of the most thriving and productive in the neighborhood, and 
Ais mansion is now, as it ever has been, the abode of the most abounding and hearty hospitality. 
His doors are ever open to the wayfarer, and, as might well be expected, such a host is never with- 
out a complement of guests. His table is almost constantly, during the travelling season, the resort 
of many of his city friends, and the neighboring planters and their families, are, by turns, his con- 
«stant visiters; and nothing seems to give the old gentleman sincerer delight than to “do the honors” 
to them all, come they from country or from town, and in whatever numbers they may. Thus 
Elmdale is almost always full fiom the ides of March to those of November, save when long rains 
intervene, and the piazza windows, on the south side of the chateau, are of necessity closed, “ to 
expel the wintry flaw.” 

It was at such a period as this that our tale commences. In one of the early spring months, after 
a few weeks of delightful weather, during which Elmdale had resounded with the merry voices of 
many visiters, the hospitable Judge one evening found himself entirely deserted by his guests, the 
sole occupant of his spacious and comfortable drawing-room. A hickory fire burned cheerily on the 
wide old-fashioned hearth, and, as he sat beside the round table, that had groaned under the burden 
of many a merry feast, and quafled occasionally from the hail-storm, which his faithful Jeff had 
mixed for him, in a tumbler nearly as high as the massive silver candlestick which stood beside it, 
the old gentleman's benevolent features gradually assumed a most jolly and hilarious expression. 
Calling to his staunch old adherent, his cotemporary through sunshine and through storm, from his 
birth up to that very hour, he bade him bring in his banjo, and play up atune. Nothing loth, Jeff 
groped to his attic, and brought down his rude, but, in his hands, not ineloquent instrument. Having 
seen that his master’s tumbler did not need immediate replenishing, Jeff threw some fresh wood upon 
ihe fire, and then began to tune the strings of the banjo, preparatory to a performance. 

« Wot tune, Massa, hab t’night ?” he asked, as soon as these important preliminaries were con- 
cluded. 

“Suit yourself, Jeff,” said the Judge. ‘Give us any thing that has a story with it, and that you 
remember all the words of. Is there not something new, Jeff, in your line? What did you pick 
up when you went to Baltimore last week? Of course you went to the theatre, and your style of 
music is all the rage there, now-a-days, is it not ?” 

“Oh! massa Judge!” replied Jeff, “dem are folks do no norfin ’bout nigger moosic! "Tis 
strangiss ting to me, t’ever people can set still and listen to such impersishum! Dey do-no de fuss 
beginnin’ of dare bisness, dem wite fellers. Fuss place, massa, dey can’t look nigger. I ollers feel 
ziff [ shud like to go rite onter the stage, and show’em how. Would’ntI ’stonish dare weak narves, 
no how! h hush!” 

And at this point Jeff threw himself into a picturesque stage attitude, with his left hand on his 
hip, holding out the banjo behind, at a right angle with his back, and with his right making en 
obeisance to an imaginary circle, consisting of many thousands of delighted auditors. James Ciow 
Rice might well have undertaken a pilgiimage to Elindale, only to witness that single start. It 
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71 
would have won for him, at second hand, at least “ three times three” from the most crowded house 
of a metropolitan season. 

« And den de tunes, massa,” resumed Jeff, with much unction, “ why, dem are chaps han’t gnt 
no kinder noshum of de tunes of dese songs, not no how! Dey git sech by-flone words to sing to 
’em, dey spile de tune rite off! Stickin’ in pars’l o’ stuff bout wite folks, dat never in ’em when we 
sing’em! “Tis all nonsense, massa Judge, and no nigger ‘bout it!” 

And thus Jeff ran on for some time, entertaining his master with grave disquisitions upon the de- 
cadence of the true “ nigger” melody, under the refining and sophisticating adaptations of modern 
composers of « Southern Refrains,” and the like. ‘The Judge, who only wished to be amused for 
the time, was indifferent whether his man sang or talked, and so he made no attempt to check this 
learned lecture upon African melodies, and accordingly the old fellow went on until he had fairly 
talked himself out, and then he began to sing, and soon after to dance, and then he did both at the 
same time, and all in a manner that would make the fortune of many a fashionable actor at the great 

theatres, could they but acquire it for the amusement of those refined and discriminating auditories 
which crowd the « Temples of the Drama,” delightedly to witness such exhibitions, For such is the 
taste of the age, in these matters, beyond al) doubt. 

At length Jeff ceased from his performances, laid down the banjo, stirred the fire, mixed another 
glass for his master, and left the room, having the good sense to judge when he had been sufficient- 
ly entertaining. Jeff was never tiresome, He was not well-educated nor fashionable enough to be 
a bore. 

After his man had left him to himself, the Judge took up a newspaper, and, throwing himself 
back in his arm-chair, began to read, His attention was soon arrested by a singular anecdote ex- 
tracted from a French journal, detailing the circumstances of a burglary committed by two robbers 
at Bordeaux, who accomplished their nefarious design in the following manner :—One of them being 
an uncommonly fine singer and performer on the guitar, commenced serenading the family most 
sweetly, in front of the house, while his companion gained access to the interior, by scaling a wall 
in the rear, and opening a window on the second story. Having rifled the house at his leisure, he 
retired with his booty, without alarming the inhabitants, who were still rapt by the dulcet strains of 
his musical companion, by whom, when in safety, he was soon after joined. These facts had come 
out upon the subsequent discovery of the burglars, who had been taken by the poliee and were con- 
demned to death. 

By the time the Judge had perused this account, the candles were burning low in their sockets, 
and * the clock gave the hour for retiring.’ Going to the window, the Judge threw back the cur- 
tain, and, raising the sash, looked out upon the night. The storm, that for three days had been howl- 
ing around his dwelling, was hushed ; the rain, that had been falling in torrents, had ceased; and 
the clouds, that had so long lowered dismally over the chateau, were fast breaking up into masses of 
fantastic shapes, and were passing rapidly away, leaving the sky beautiful and glorious for the silver 
moon and lustrous stars. Having paused a few moments, in admiration of the scene, the Judge 
seemed suddenly to recollect something of importance, and, taking the candle in his hand, he left 
the parlor, end called for Jeff. Upon the servant’s making his appearance, his master bade him be 
stirring early, as he expected some visiters on the morrow. They had been for some weeks promising 
to come to Elmdale, and had fixed upon one of these stormy days for the journey, As they had 
been thus detained, an‘ the cause of their detention was now removed, the Judge could not doubt 
but that they would make their appearance during the ensuing day. Jeff, having received his orders, 
retired, and the Judge, without returning to the parlor, also sought his apartment, and was soom 
buried in refreshing slumber. 

He had not slept long, when there seemed to mingle with his dreams a strain of sweetest music, 
such as that which gushes from the air-harp, when a fitful breeze passes over its strings, in the deep 
hush of midnight. Another, sti!l louder and more distinct, and then another, that came on bis ear 
blended with the tones of a fine manly voice, roused him effectually from his slumbeis, Finding 
that it was no dream, the Judge sprang up and rushed to the window. & 

The night was beantiful, quiet, and tranquil. The moon had set, and- the morning star was 
shining with almost sunny brightness, sending a track of light over the summit of the elm grove 
that bounded the lawn, as fair and clear and resplendent as that which the moon but two hours be- 
fore had done. And there was a channel of rays across the whole surface of the little lake, that lay 
peacefully beneath the stems of those giant trees, which a fanciful imagination might picture as the 
splendor of a fairy regatta in honor of Titania. 

Oh! the magnificent array of stars! Orion was most glorious; the Serpent was twining its 
lustrous folds between the Bears; Lyra had not set, and the Eagle was just upon the western ede. 
The Canes, greater and lesser, were bright in the east—nearly in the zenith was the gentle Capella, 
and the Gemini vied in brilliancy with the Prince of the Hyades, Aldebaran, Jupiter lighted his 
pure gas-like flame a little to the east of the twins, and meteors flitted in various lines across the 
whole western sky. 

The Judge had time to glance at all this array of glorious beauty, as he stood at the window of 
his apartment, for not a footfall, not a voice, not a motion of any kind could he hear. He began af 
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length to fear “ Queen Mab” had indeed been with him, and that the sounds he had heard were bu: 
dreaming fancies. He was about to return to his bed, when he was once more transfixed by hear. 
ing the same fine voice that had roused him from his repose, singing a lively air to the accompani. 
ment of a guitar. The form of the serenader was not visible, as he stood within the verge of the 
elms, which bordered the lawn in front of the chateau. The Judge, while vainly striving to catch 
a glimpse of the mysterious singer, could not avoid the apprehension that this strange visiter was no 
other thun a burglar, and that, at that very moment, an accomplice was probably entering the house 
at some exposed point. This idea (which was momentarily gaining strength, as he remembered 
the incidents of the French robbery, an account of which, as already related, he had read just before 
retiring for the night) suddenly settled upon his mind with all the weight of a firm conviction, as 
he saw a man go from the chateau towards another, who advanced from the grove to meet him. 
Gently raising the sash a little, the Judge listened attentively, and heard one of the men remark, 
“ One of the windows on the front piazza is open.” To which the other replied, «« We shall rouse 
the house were we to attempt an entrance.” 

« Not more thoroughly than you must have done, methinks, by your singing, however,” was the 
rejoinder. 

At this both laughed and came towards the house. The Judge waited until they were hid from 
his view by the piazza, and then, feeling perfectly sure that mischief was in the wind, and cursing 
his stupidity in having left the window open for the ingress of the robbers, he took his pistols from 
the case on the table, and calling to Jeff, who slept soundly at the head of the stairs near his door, 
descended, followed by the half-awakened servant, to the parlor. Jeff, learning from the Judge what 
was the matter, took from a hook in the passage a heavy sword, which his master used to wear at 
the head of a corps of volunteer cavalry, on parade days, and drawing the trusty weapon, advanced 
to the support of his leader. Each in the dress, or rather the wn-dress with which he had risen from 
his bed, went slowly up to the different sides of the open window, the Judge whispering to Jeff to 
plant himself on the lett hand side, and as soon as the head of the robbe: should intrude itself with- 
in the room, to strike with all his might, while he, the Judge, would follow up the attack with his 

istols, 
¥ Jeff had just fixed himself in a good striking attitade, with the stalwart broadsword grasped firm- 
ly in his right hand—and his master had deliberately cocked his hair-triggers, and was waiting for 
the appearance of the robbers, when steps were heard upon the piazza. Then came a smothered 
laugh, and then a whispering, which was every instant more and more distinctly audible. 

“Softly, softly, or we shall wake the old man!” said one. 

“If we can only once get our feet upon the carpet, we need not fear. But these rascally creak- 
ing boards will betray us if we are not careful,” whispered the other. . 

A step more and their forms were visible to the watchers on the inside. Jeff stood firm, the 
sword elevated, and ready to descend with fearful force upon the first unfortunate head that should 
protrude itself beyond the sash, and the Judge prepared to take a deadly aim at each. In order to do 
this he inadvertently shifted his position somewhat, and his person became suddenly visible to one 
of the parties on the piazza. 

« Why, Judge! is that you ?” he shouted ; “ what does gravity out of his bed at midnight? We 
had thought to catch you napping, and to occupy the sofas till you should wake! But what the 
d—l is all this? Pistols?” 

By this time the two visiters had advanced unmolested to the middle of the room; the Judge and 
Jeff had thrown down their weapons; and the latter was busy at the tinder-box. A candle being 
lighted, the good old host found that the new comers were his expected guests, who had for two days 
been storm-bound at an inn, within six hours journey of the chateau, and who had recommenced 
their ride to Elmdale at just about the time that Jeff was edifying his master by learned disquisitions 
upon “ Southern Refraine.” 

Great was the mirth of the party as they sat around the old table, and quaffed bumpers to 
the breaking day, as it peeped in at the casements, while the Judge read once more, (and this 
time aloud,) the anecdote of the Bordeaux burglars, the cause of all his alarm, The serenader 
sang a merry carol, which was followed by another from the awakening birds, as they left their 
fragrant nests; and just as the sun was rising over the eastern hill, the whole troop of watchers, 
(all but Jeff,) sought their different apartments, to snatch an hour’s repose, after their varied fa 
tigues. 

As they were ascending the stairs, Jeff. (who was in no mind for bed again) exclaimed after 
them—« I say, massa J ——, inighty well you no put your head in dat are — "fore Ino who 
you be! My golly! you no neber made noder speech in Congriss, no how!” 
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PULASKI. 


A POEM. 


BY Cc, 


Count Putas: fell at the siege of Savannah, in the War of the Revolution. 


Ge BASTMAR, BSA , 


WOODSTOCK, VT. 


The attack was made on the city 


occupied by the British, by the combined forces of the French and Americans, just before day break, on the mora- 


ing of the 


of October, 1779. The attack proving unsuccessful, Pulaski, in attempting to retrieve the fortunes of 


the day by penetrating through a breach into the town, fell mortally wounded. His treops, after rescuing his body, 


, and the siege was abandoned. 


"Twas midnight. In Savanna’s wall, 
The Briton, dreaming at his post, 
Forgot, that leaguered with the Gaul 
Hung round him Freedum’s sleepless host. 


The sentinel sleeps—but bark! did you hear 
That sound? No, no, what wasit? There! 
"Twas the low, wild wail of a bugle; no, 

”T was more like the wind, or the twang of a bow— 
There! what was that? That! ‘twas the blast— 
No, ’twas the sound of a horseman, riding fast; 
And there! did you hear that quick, stern word, 
The cling of a hoof, and the clang of a sword? 
There! that was the neigh of a steed, as though 
He had snuffed up the blood of a fallen foe, 

And the rider had striven to check him in vain, 
By a goad of the spur, or a jerk of the rein, 

Did the sentinel hear it? ‘The morn is far 

By the height of the moon and her sister star. 
And lulled into sleep, as by falling rain, 

The sentinel sleeps—will he wake again? 


The plain is dark, for the moon has set, 

And the sentinel sleeps hy his watch-fire yet, 
Ho! there, ho! o’er the city’s gloom 

That baleful light ! how that rocket sings ! 
And starting up from his dream of home, 
Each Briton on to the rampart springs. 


The battle raged, but those who fought 
With tyranny and wrong 

Were struggling vainly sword to sword, 
A sad and broken throng. 

They battled still, though fainter grew 
Each desperate charge, which still they made; 

They battled, though the strongest strove 
With wearied arm and broken blade, 

And weltering:on the field, in heaps 
Beside their chargers lay 

Those lion-hunted troops, who led 
The fierce unequal fray. 

Yet still they fought, but vainly fought 
Before the leaguered town, 

And with the first sweet light of morn, 
The BaNNER oF Tux sTARS went down. 


“ Be ready now,” cried the gallant Pole, 
As he sprang to his reeking steed, 
Be ready now, with a fiesh, bright blade, 
And your lives for your country’s need, 


Ho! for the breach !” the battle fire flashed 
Like a sheet of flame from his targe, 

As he dashed to the wall with his well-known cry, 
« Pulaski! onward! charge!” 


There’s a crash of steel, and a rush like the wind, 
As Pulaski cheers his band— 
While his circling sword deals death as it whirls 
Like a belt of fire in his hand. 
The foe go down by the broadsword’s reach, 
By the whizzing ball and the pistol’s breach ; 
One sweep—the blade in the brain is crashed, 
One blow—the corse in the ditch is dashed, 
One thrust—the Briton’s breast is pinned 
Like a writhing snake to the wall— 
Ho! how the frightened wretches quail 
At Pulaski’s battle-call! ~ 
And the reeling ranks of the foe are thinned 
Like corn by the summer hail. 
“ Down with them! down!” fiercer they mix 
The cut and the shivering stroke, 
And the falling blade leaves a track behind, 
Like a line of fire in the smoke. 
They crowd to the breach, and foot to foot, 
They give the deadly thrust, 
They cheer, they defy—each face is black 
With blood, with sweat, and with dust, 
Hurrah! they are through! “Pulaski! now, 
To the town like a torrent burst !” 
Away from his foaming steed they pour 
Like sheep from the wolf athirst ; 
With a shout like the sound of the last dread 
trump, 
They dash «’er the dead to the battle anew, 
And their steeds, with a yell, to the breach how 
they jump! 
And plunge, with a goad of the red spur, 
through! 
“Ho! down with the Rebels! back in their teeth, 
Like hail let the death-shots go !” 
« Down with the Red Coats! trample them down t 
Down with them! so! and so!” 
Hurrah! the Flag of the Stars once more 
Its place in the red van holds. 
With the pornt of the war-horses’ steel-shod hoof, 
And the blood of the foe on its folds, 
“ Palaski-i-i! Pulaski-i-i! onward! on! 
There now! at the hireling’s breast! 
Down with them! over them there! 


Oar chargers’ heels do the rest.” 
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* Pulas—”! Yh! God! heis down! he is down! 
Alas! in the midst of the baffled foe, 
With his dread war-cry, half-\reathed on his 
lips, 
And his right arm raised for a fearful blow. 
One rush to rescue the fallen Pole 
From the wrath of the Briton’s steel, 
And his band in despair, through the half clogged 
breach, 


Like a frightened herd they wheel. 


The fight is done, and the morning sun, 
As it struggles up through the sullen smoke, 
Reveals the retreat of the leaguering host, 
With their banners torn and their weapons 
broke. 
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Slowly they wheel with a weary tread, 
From the field of the long and the bloody 
fray, , 
In silence, gathering their spirits up, 
For a sterner toil on another day. 


And ar who fell with his faithful blade, 
In the war of Freedom’s sons, 
Whose life in Ler cause was quenched far 
away 
From the soil where his fathers bled— 
He sleeps, in the land he died to save, 
In the home of the exiled brave, 
He sleeps, with a world to tell his fame, 
And a nation’s beart for-his grave. 


“GOD CAME FROM TEMAN.” 


BY BPENCER WALLACE CONE, ESQ., NEW YORK, 


Why fell the chill of terror on my heart ; 
Why shrunk my sinews, till my tottering 
frame, 
Seized with a trembling in its every part, 
All weak and nerveless instant-quick became ; 
And closed mine eyes as with some heavy shame, 
Turn’d on the thoughts within my bosom laid, 
Fiom their dread look more dreadful things to 
frame, 
And dared not ope lest sight had worse dis- 
played ? 
The mighty Gon did speak, and I was sore afraid? 


Gop came from Teman ; from huge Paran’s hill 
He swept abroad with space-outmeasuring 
tread ; 
His praise earth's every secret nook did fill, 
His glory covered heaven’s unbounded spread; 
His brightness with such light was round him 
shed, 
As when the sun bis fiercest rays doth shower 
‘Upon a shrinking world ; and there were dread 
Bright beams, from which the elements did 
cower, 
Forth issuing from his hand, the hiding of his 
power! 


Before him went the pestilence, whose breath, 
Poisoned at sin’s unfailing fount of wo, 

Destroyed whole nations with a single death; 
And burning coals forth at his feet did go. 


| Why bowed the swarthy Lthiop low? 





He stood and measured out the earth below; 
He looked and drove asunder nations proud, 
From towered cities, with a single blow ; 
Perpetual hills bowed when he spake aloud, 
Yea! everlasting hills were scattered like a cloud. 


Deep grief was spread o’er Cushan’s tents of 
gloom, 
And Midian’s curtains shook from side to side. 
From 
whom 
Came the strong blow that tamed his vaunting 
pride? 
Was He displeased against the river’s tide ; 
Was His fierce wrath against the groaning 
sea? 

Aye! on the swelling waves the Lorp did ride, 
As on proud steeds that foamed impatiently, 
To crush th’ Egyptian’s might, and set his people 

ree, 


The mountains saw him, and they trembled sore 
At the dread lightning of his angry eye, 
Shaking as with an earthquake’s troubled roar; 
The mighty floods of waters hastened by ; 
The deep gave forth his voice, and raised on high 
His multitudinous hands; the moon and sun 
Stood in their habitations in the sky, 
As still as tho’ their destined course was run, 
When bis bright shaft and spear to walk in light 
begun, 
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A BSBAIL IN SIGHT; 


OR, THE RESCUE. 


BY MRS- TREMAYNE, NEW YORK, 


(Concluded from page 17.) 


CHAPTER III. 


White as a white sail, on a dusky sea, 

When halt the horizon’s clouded. and half free, 

Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 

Js hope’s lust gleam in man’s extremity. 

Her anchor parts; but still her snowy sail 

Attracts our eye amid the rudest gale: 

Though every wave she climbs divides us more, 

The heart still follows from the loneliest shore. 
Byron. 


Tax time passed on slowly enough, and Mrs. Seaton was at times better and then worse, but 
was always watching till they came to the whirlpool, which her Charles had gone to dive in, as she 
said ; she used to ask them if they knew what he had gone for, and they would reply that he had 
only gone a little while before her, and that she would see him again in heaven; oh! no—no—he 
will come back to me—my Charles will return—and I shall go with him down to the bottom of the 
whirlpool, and he will show me all the bright things that he went to deck our house at home with, 
for he knew I loved shells, and he will come back. In this way she conversed, and always asked 
when the storm would come; regularly, every day, her first question to captain Chalmers was, 
“when will the storm come,” and, as if in answer to her repeated question, one day a storm arose 
of such violence as threatened all with destruction—the darkness came on, and the heaving vessel 
rose and fell in the ocean like some unwieldly anin.al—the sails were shivered, and a man washed 
overboard—whilst the winds howled like a thousand angry demons, although there were moments, 
single moments, when every thing was quiet, and even the very ship seemed to stand still—when 
every sound was hushed, and every ear listened to catch a whisper, which might tell how it would 
end, and then suddenly the vessel would plunge again, and reel fearfully, and the wind resume the 
chorus of what seemed to be shrieks wrung fiom the lips of terror, and moans like those of despair— 
and amidst all this storm might be heard the wild screams of the unhappy Mary Seaton—she was 
perfectly wild—she shouted and called on the name of her dead hasband—her eyes were dilated, and 
her form erect, as she stood with clenched handsinvoking the spirits of the tempest to bear her down 
to the depths of the whirlpool, where her Charles was waiting for her. Her child would not ap- 
proach her, and Marion was obliged to use gentle force to compel her to stay in her own berth ;—for 
three days and three nights they braved the fury of the storm, and on the fourth day the wind was 
beginning to die away, and the exhausted seamen to put the ship into a degree of order, and take a 
little rest, when the dreadful fact of the ship having sprung a leak was made known. All hands were 
now turned to pump ship, and four feet water in the hold were called—they continued to pump, but 
the leak increased upon them fearfully—the men, and, in fact, all on board, were beginning to resign 
themselves to despair, and look upon their fate as inevitable, when suddenly a sail was seen to bear 
down upon them—they hoisted a signal of distress, and she came nearer, and nearer, until they 
could hail each other. She proved to be a slaver, and, horrible to relate, was full of poor wretches 
chained together, between decks, some of whom were dying every day ; her captain was Portuguese, 
and so were most of the crew, and they consented to receive the people of the Hope on board, pro- 
vided they woald try and bring some water with them. This, of course, they did, and the boats 
were lowered, and although the sea was running pretty high at the time, no accident occurred; they 
were, however, obliged to watch Mary Seaton closely, so great was her inclination to throw herself 
into the sea. The water, fortunately, was nearly all transferred to the Guyana, (which was the name 
of the strange vessel,) and the party saw the beautiful ship which had been so elegantly fitted up by 
poor Harry Seaton,and which contained so many luxuries, go down in about an hour after they left 
her—the Hope sunk deep in the waters of ihe Indian ocean, and “ left no trace behind.” The change 
in their condition was great—the Guyana was in a dirty, filthy condition, and every thing in the 
cabin, even the best, was disgusting ; she was bound for the Isle of France—a course that was 
better than to be obliged to remain in her long enough to go to England, and they set about render- 
ing their forlorn condition as comfortable as they could. They were obliged to live almost entirely 
on ship biscnit, for they were scarce of provisions, and what they could get was so impregnated with 
garlic that it was impossible to eat it without loathing, 
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The groans of the poor negroes, and their cries for water, were appalling, and the ship was literal. 
ly crammed with human beings. In this pitiable condition they remained for ten days, with very 
bad weather, when another storm arose, and once more the horrors of being wrecked rose vividly be- 
fore them. Land was in sight, and they tried to keep off the rocks, but it was impossible—it was 
now every man for himself-—all order and discipline ceased, and confusion reigned. Captain 
Chalmers wasa resolute and brave man: he gathered his little band around him and told them that 
now their only chance was to secure two of the boats, and that they must lose no time in doing so, 
and whatever opposition they met must be resisted even to the sword’s point. They all agreed with 
him, and secured whatever they could about their persons, and armed themselves to the teeth ; in 
the meantime the female servants procured some provisions, and packed them up, and when it was 
dark they were all safely stowed in the boats. Captain Trelawny next entered and received the 
trembling females ; they weathered the storm bravely. The other boat was filled with the seamen 
of the Hope and the black servants, who were all too faithful to be left behind. They found, how- 
ever, plenty of room for more persons, and the mate went to the captain of the Guyana and told him 
they had secured the boats, and that there was room for six persons. Don Paulo was not a man 
to abandon the ship so long as there was any chance of saving a part of the gold which it contain- 
ed. He, therefore, declined the offer civilly, but others were soon found who were not only willing 
but thankful for the proffered chance. ‘Three of them were officers, one a Frenchman, and the other 
two, Portuguese, and three of the latter seamen; nearly all of them spoke English, and they helped 
to work the boats very cheerfully all night, and were repaid the next day by being literally washed 
on the shore of the island to which they had been steering. The waves were mountains high, and 
one of the boats was driven between two rocks where it remained, and when the storm subsided i 
was found so firmly wedged that they could not remove it. In vain they looked for some assistance— 
human habitation there was none—and these desolate and unfortundte voyagers found themselves 
thrown on an uninhabited island with only sufficient food to last them frugally for about two days. 
What was to bedone? A council was held, and it was proposed that they should immediately take 
the masts and sails of the boats and form a sort of shelter or hut for the females, (who were nearly 
worn out with exhaustion and fatigue,) and that two or three should keep watch while the others 
slept. This was agreed to, and the day passed in this manner ; the work proceeding under the di- 
rection of captain Chalmers, Trelawny being fully occupied in helping his wife to soothe her poor 
sister, and occasionally to leave them in search of water and a few biscuit, which were left in the 
boat. Oh, how miserably they all felt, and yet they were thankful that their lives had been saved. It 
might be asked for what purpose, when so wretched were their prospects. We would answer, for the 
natural love of life, which is innate in every one; there is no situation however bad it may be in which 
we do not cling to life with all its woes, even on a desert island, in preference to death—death, the appal- 
ling, the horrible, the gloomy darkness of the grave, which at once shuts us out for ever from all the 
bright and brilliant fulfilments of prospects we have formed on earth, and which not even the stoutest 
hearts cin anticipate without a portion of regret. Two tents were erected at some distance fromeach 
other, one of which was occupied by Mrs. Seaton, and her nurse and child, Mrs. Trelawny and her 
maid, besides the stewardess, who was a colored woman, and a female slave; ina small space divided 
from these only by a sail, were captain Chalmers and Trelawny, who alternately kept watch and 
slept. The Guyana had been in sight all this time, and although she was reduced to a mere hall, 
yet she seemed to bear up against the storm wonderfully ; for three successive days and nights, she 
struggled against wind and wave, and daily did the unhuman and mercenary Don Paulo throw over 
some of the poor negroes, in order to lighten the freight. They did not make the slightest resist. 
ance, but sunk down like lead in the water, without one solitary struggle ;—at last, she went to 
pieces, and the huge fragments were very soon washed on the reef of rocks which formed a natural 
barrier to the island, to defend it from the encroachments of the sea. The body of Don Paulo was 
found with a quantity of gold and jewels fastened on his person, and to save these he had lost his 
life. 

The island on which they were cast was supposed to be that called Saint Juan de Lisboa, of the 
existence of which there has been some doubt, but there was no certainty, excepting the latitude 
they were in being 27° 30‘, which tallies with the accounts received of the supposed sitaation of 
the island so called, but this has nothing to do with ou: story. The party did not give up to de- 
spair, but like sensible people they tried to better their situation by every possible means ; they col- 
lected every thing that was washed on the rocks, which they dried in the sun, and were one day 
fortunate enough to find a gun—they welcomed it as a friend, for it enabled them to shoot some of 
the wild animals with which the island abounded. Several barrels of flour were also found, besides 
other things of great service to the shipwrecked party, and every day found their comforts on the 
increase. It was in truth a land of promise, not indeed flowing with “ milk and honey,” but bearing 
fruits of the most delicious flavor, and flowers of the brightest hues—-and bette: than all these, a spring 
of pure water, clear and delicious to the thirsting quaffer, flowed near them, proving that in the 
wildest solitudes nature forgetteth not what is necessary for her children. Marion and her husband 
were happy even amidst their troubles, I do not wrongly aver, that spite of the prospect of living, 
and pethaps, dying, in a desert island with their fate unknown to any human beings, save their 
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survivors in misfortune—they were happy ; both were young and beautiful, and possessed a thou- 
sand gifts of mind and person, and surrounded by the beautiful in nature, they enjoyed the present, 
but wisely avoided even speaking of the future. Amid the shades of majestic trees, in an isle whose 
shores were washed by the waves of the Indian Ocean, and whose soft airs wafted the perfumes of 
the south over the sunny hills and into the deep bosom of a thousand cool vallies, they wandered 
hand in hand, and as the wanton zephyrs lifted the curls lightly from off the glowing cheek of Ma- 
rion, she might have been taken for the very youngest of the Graces, They were all in all to each 
other—the world was before them and behind them, but in the midst of the earth and sea they stood 
alone—love’s young dream was to them as yet unbroken, and the rapture of undivided affection 
was felt in its fullest force by these wedded lovers; but on earth there never was unalloyed bliss, and 
Marion never thought of her sister without the most painful emotion ; that kind, gentle woman, the 
sun of whose happiness was for ever sect. And the nature of her feelings towards Mrs. Seaton was 
partly those of a daughter, from the fact of her having been (after theit mother’s death) mistress of 
the family, and her manners were of that calm dignified kind that although she was only four years 
older than Marion, and did not look more, yet she was Jooked up to in the light of a mother, by one 
who, from her gay manners and childish innocence, might have been taken for her daughter in reality. 
Sometimes when the young couple were wandering together, and “nursing sweet fancies,” Mary 
Seaton would suddenly stand before them, and then she would whisper to herself in so low a voice 
that only a word here and there could be heard. Sometimes she would run quickly to the top of a 
cliff, and wave a handkerchief, and say, “he will not come—he does not see me—would you 
have your Marion ?” to Trelawny—* he told me he would never forsake me, and yet he does not 
come, but I will go and seek him.” And then she would almost fly down the rocks and along the 
sands, till breathless and exhausted, she sank down in a state of stupor which would last for hours. 

Marion never could be calm when she witnessed such scenes as this—it affected her deeply—and 
it used to make her ask herself this question, “ may not a similar fate be mine? May not my hus- 
band die some dreadful death! Hatry Seaton was the beloved of many hearts, and the idol of one, 
and could I bear up against such a calamity any better than she hasdone?” Could tears and 
prayers and soothing words have won back the light of reason, Mary Seaton would not have been 
a maniac, and even as she had acted the part of a mother to het younger sister, so did that 
sister watch over her child. His mother used to make him call papa, und then say to him “ papa 
will not come to his little boy;” the child cast a wondering look at her, and then held out his arms 
to Marion, who, clasping him fondly, exclaimed, “I will be your father and your mother both—you 
shall never know the want of either parent while I live.” 

Such scenes were of frequent occurrence, and Mary Seaton was fading away. Grief had touch- 
ed the well-spring of her heart, and its waters were ebbing slowly forth, and Marion sometimes tried 
to think calmly of the time when her sister must die, and be buried far away from her native land; 
and memory would wander back to old times when they were both girls together in Oxford, and she 
could see her father looking as of old, and sitting in his arm-chair looking so kindly upon them, and 
her sister, with her look of calm, steady happiness, which seemed too placid ever to be disturbed; 
and then time passed, and she became a wife—and her face wore smiles—and then a mother, and 
ber happiness found vent in tears, as she lay in her childhood’s home, watched over so tenderly by 
her husband and her father. Had she only died then and there ere sorrow had clouded the bright- 
ness of her happy life, she might have sorrowed for her early death, but not with the same bitter- 
ness as now, for she would have still been amongst them—by the side of her mother, she would have 
slept beneath the very trees where they had so often played together, while the silver river flowed 
on by their side, and the same old priest who had laid his hands on her head, and blessed her, sinee 
childhood, would jiave performed the last rites as she was laid in consecrated earth—but now—and 
could she not sleep as well beneath the stately palms of the south, with ocean’s waves around her, 
and soft winds sweeping past as if to sing a requiem for her repose? Yes! but who ever yet 
(however willing they might be to live in another country) would not rather die and be buried in 
their own? But while these thoughts and others of a less sombre nature occupied the mind of Ma- 
tion, there were others who nursed designs which they only waited for a faverable opportunity to 
put in execution. They had spent nearly four months on the island in the most perfect harmony, 
captain Chalmers was the master spitit, and regulated every thing in the best manner possible for 
persons in their desolate situation ; the men had been quiet and orderly, and apparently happy, when 
at last symptoms of discontent began to show themselves ; they had fermented the juice of fraits till 
it had become an intoxicating liquor, and from that time order ceased—quarrels frequently took 
place, and oneday when captain Chulmers tried to restore peace, tiey turned and attacked him—he 
narrowly escaped being kilied, and Trelawny, who assisted him, was an object of hatred to the men. 
The little colony was now divided into two parties, One of these numbered all the females but one, 
captain Chalmers, captain Tretawny, the French officer, a Portuguese officer, the first mate, the 
black steward, and four seamen ; the other consisted of a Portuguese officer, by name Don Stephano, 
the second mate, eight seamen, the black cook, and the black stewardess, whu had been won over by 
the insinuating manners and promises of one of the Portuguesé seamen, who was a ively little man 
@with piercing black eyes, and the air of a dancing master. The seamen were tired of their condition, 
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they wanted to be at sea again where they could endure subjection, but they would not work 5p 
land. 

As yet, no sai] had appeared, and often and often Marion would say, while the tears rose to he; 

eyes, “shall we ever see dear England again?” The second mate had fallen deeply in love wiih 
Charlotte, who was a very pretty girl, and no doubt stimulated by the happiness of ‘Trelawny, be 
made proposals of marriage to her. To this she replied that if ever they reached a land wher 
a clergyman could be found to bless their union, she would become his wife. He then said tha 
they could marry themselves as well as all the priests in the world, and that if she did not like tha 
fashion that captain Chalmers could maity them. The poor girl was thunderstruck—she had no; 
expected this from him—she was grieved and hurt at his depraved ideas and insulting proposals, 
and when he saw that she was oflended, he attempted to handle her in a rough manner, and used 
the most abusive language to her. She called for aid, and he threatened her life if she did not accede 
to his wishes; but virtue triumphed, and Charlotte made her escape, and he became her unrelenting 
enemy. He urged the persons we have named to join him and try to get the females in their power, 
Don Stephano did not hesitate a moment, for he had sworn to be avenged on Marion, with whom 
he had fallen in love. He had dared to make dishonorable proposals to her, and had met with such 
a determined and spirited reprimand from her, that it bad mortified his vanity as well as disappoin- 
ed his expectations. Their scheme was laid secretly, and they determined to obtain possession of 
the females the first day that captain Chalmers and the first mate were absent shooting or snaring 
animals. A day soon atrived when this wus the case, and Trelawny was some distance from the 
tent gathering cocoa-nuts. The seamen of their party were engaged in collecting Provisions, and 
the females were left alone ; Mrs. Seaton was asleep, with her boy also asleep in her arms, when the 
second mate and Don Stephano, with several others, pounced upon the unsuspecting and helpless 
women. Marion screamed, and Don Stephano assured her that they had her husband in their power, 
and that they would kill him if she made the least noise; she was silent for his sake; and they 
marched off to another part of the island, the second mate with Charlotte, two seamen with Ellen, 
the nurse, and Stephano with Marion, They had given themselves up for lost, but providence in- 
terposed to save them from a worse fate than the most dreadful death. They had not touched the 
widow and her child, but she, with all the deep cunning of madness, had listened and understood 
what was the intention of the ruffians. As soon as they left the tent she sprang from the couch, and 
the first thing she saw was a small ivory trumpet of the child’s, laying on the ground, she picked it 
up, and, seizing her child in her arms, she bounded from the tent with the velocity of lightning— 
from one rock to another she leapt as none but a maniac could have done, while the terrified chill 
clung tightly to its mother, and hid his little face in her neck. She arrived at the very summit of a 
high eminence, and, putting the trumpet to her mouth, she blew a lung, clear shrill blast, which was 
echoed over the hills and through the vallies beneath. She descried three figures at a distance, and 
she raised her arms above her head and beckoned to them, and then she laughed the wild Jaugh of 
fear and madness, and turned to retrace her steps. She now flew rather than ran, and screamed, as she 
went along—“ come, come I say, Charles; come, and save your wife’s sister—come, I say—come,” 
the sweet boy clung in still greater terror to her, and she held him fast, and as it were by instinct 
reached in safety the spot where the ruffians had taken their victims. It was a sort of semi-circular 
cove or bay, near the sea, with a number of trees, whose branches afforded a delightful shelter from 
the heat of the sun. Marion’s long and beautiful hair hung loosely over her white shoulders, and 
she was remonstrating with the Don, whose arm was around her waist; the other two were also 
struggling hard to free themselves from the rude grasp of the men who held them, when suddenly 
the maniac stood amongst them, her loose robe of black contrasted with her face, which was white 
as marble—her nostrils were dilated and her form erect, while her long black hair had almost 
wrapped itself round the form of the sweet child, whom she held in one arm, the other was upraised 
and the hand pointed in a threatening attitude; her sleeve had fallen back, and displayed the almost 
transparent whiteness of that arm and hand whose every vein might have been counted. She look- 
ed like a spirit, and her voice was hollow as she exclaimed, “ Vile ruffiuns—false-hearted and 
cowardly—dare not to harm the bride and these maidens—dare not, again I say, or the curse of the 
destroyer be upon you--my curse, the curse of the widow, the mother, and the wife, be upon yous, 
if you pollute them.” 

The men paused, and instinctively regarded her with awe—a dead silence for an instant reigned, 
and the next moment Marion was in her husband’s arms, and saved from dishonor. Don Stephano 
now attacked him, and Marion flew to her sister, and as sue did so, perceived captain Chalmers and 
the mate advancing, the latter went to the relief of Charlotte, and the former to that of the nurse, 
Ellen. As soon as they were released they 1an to the spot where Marion and her raving sister were 
standing, the child sprung joyfully to his nurse, who covered him with kisses, as she clasped bim. 
Captain Trelawny had been parrying the blows of Don Stephano, but had received a wound in the 
arm, from which the blood was streaming. The Don was an immense man, and though not much taller 
than his antagonist—might have been called nearly double his size—but he was getting the worst of 
it, the fight was still raging on each side of the females, who formed a group in the middle of the 
circle, when they were suddenly arrested by the shouts of the four seamen, who did not know what 
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had been going on. Three cheers were borne upon the wind, three loud huzzas, and the joyfal 
words were heard—* A sail in sight !” 

« To the rescue!" shouted Marion, “to the rescue!” And boldly they came to the relief of the 
neatly exhausted combatants, in a few monents Don Stephano and the second mate were secured, 
and five of the seamen; one or two of them was killed, and the black cook could not be found, By 
this time signals had been hoisted by the unhappy females, and proudly and steadily the stately 
vessel came nearer and nearer, until at last they could see handkerchiefs waving towards them. The 
day was extremely warm; the sky was of a bright blue, unbroken by a single cloud; an intense 
stillness reigned in the air, and the very leaves of the trees had ceased to whisper as they moved— the 
majestic vessel with her sails outspread looked like a white swan on the face of the ocean, whose 
surface was as glossy as a mirror—onward and onward she came; as she swept round the promon- 
tory the Red Lion of England went up to the mast head, and in a short time she cast anchor as near 
to the shore as she could, a boat was lowered, and as it advanced, once more three loud cheers broke 
the breathless silence which had reigned. The boat touched the strand, and captain Trelawny grasp- 
ed the hand of one of the officers, and pointing to his wife, said faintly, “ protect her, and them I am 
wounded,” and fell back fainting. Marion flew in an agony of fear and supported his head, while the 
lieutenant took charge of Mis, Seaton, and the two girls, and the child; an old sailor examined the 
wound fiom which the blood was flowing, and said that it was not a bad cut, that he had lost too 
mouch blood, and advised that he, with the ladies, should be taken on board immediately. He had re- 
covered from his swoon, but was told not to speak; and tenderly, as if he had been an infant, these 
hardy tars lifted the young suldie: in the boat, and Marion sat by him with his hand in her's, and 
fear for him depicter in her countenance. They, however, soon reached the ship—she was the Bri- 
tannia man-of-war, commanded by captain Dacoe; he stood with his officers, hat in hand, to receive 
the ladies, and assisted them in the most courteous manner to ascend, and welcomed them with warmth 
and sincerity to the best accommodations his ship afforded. The officers vied with each other inthe 
most kind attentions to the whole party, and captain Trelawny’s wound was dressed by the surgeon, 
and with his aim in a sling he looked quite interesting. The story of their miraculous escape was 
related by Marion, and as she told of the violent treatment she had received at the hands of Don 
Stephano, each one laid his hand on the hilt of his sword, and branded him with the names of 
coward and ruffian. 

The surgeon of the Britannia was a gentleman in every sense of the word—he was told the sad 
story of Harry Seaton’s death, and he made up his mind on the instant to watch over his widow, 
and if possible restore her reason. He administered a soothing medicine, and she was laid in one of 
the berths of the state cabin, which the captain had very courteously given up to their use, and he did 
not leave her until assured that she was in a tranquil slumber, he then made fiiends with ber little 
boy, who took his hand and went on deck with him willingly. The nurse remained by her lady.; 
and poor Charlotte, who was half dead from terror, was kindly attended to; Mrs. Trelawny was told 
to make herself happy, for that her husband’s wound was slight, and that he only required to keep 
quiet. He slept, and two young officers watched like brothers by his side, Marion’s heart was 
full—she was grateful to God for their deliverance from many dieadful things, and for the prospect 
of a return to her country ; but as she Jonked towards their beautiful island, she felt a sensation 
almost amounting to pain, at the idea of leaving it. She had dwelt there for some months, and that 
brief period was never to be forgotten by one who had communed with nature in her solitudes. Her 
situation had differed from that of most shipwrecked persons, for they had men to do every thing 
for them that was rough or arduous; and nature had been so bountiful in providing fruits and de- 
licious water, within the reach even of a child, that none of her beauty was impaired by having to 
provide food and shelter for herself; the climate was warm, the air balmy, and filled with the odors 
of flowers, which grew beneath their very feet ; and the island was so lonely, in the very midst of the 
ocean, and so full of the most perf-ct creations of nature, that her sojourn there took the semblance 
of a beautifvl dream, until the thoughts of the fate which might have been her’s, awakened ber to 
the reality of the sad truth, that man unless bound by the strong laws of nations (which he must 
suffer for breaking) is not to be deterred from committing outrages, because he knows them to be 
such, and that passions will find their way into the heart even in the midst of places so silent and 
lovely, that they might have been erected for the dwelling places of angels. 

Captain Chalmers soon came on board, and very joyful was the meeting between him and cap- 
tain Dacoe, for they were old friends, and they met thus on the lonely sea, after a lapse of many 
years, He said there had been blood shed on the island: the cook was found with the corpse ef the 
slave girl by his side, and the steward had sent the little Portuguese to his last account; he then 
proceeded to chastise his wife, when the cook attacked him, and they fought with such desperation 
(for they were old enemies) that they literally cut each other to pieces ; they buried the bodies and 
returned to the sltip, bringing with them Den Stephano, the second mate, seven or eight seamen, 
and the stewardess; they were all, except the female, put in irons, and the sailors did not spare the 
Don, they loaded him with every vile epithet that could be thought of. The next morning a fresh 
breeze sprung up, and the Britannia weighed anchor and put to sea, and in a few short hours their 
Jone isle was lost to their sight, most probably for ever. Marion sang, in a low sweet voice to her- 
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self, the first few lines of the old song, “ Shades of evening close not o’er us,” and then the tear; 
came, and her voice could no longer be heard, Every thing went on prosperously, Trelawny ro. 
covered and was looked upon as a hero; Marion's beauty was enchanting ; the child was like op 
of Guido’s cherubs, and the pet of the whole ship; and even poo: Mary Seaton was soothed—almos, 
Dr. Thornton was a sort of benevolent genius, he delighted to do good, to be the means of even 
causing a cheering smile on the countenance of the humblest individual, and yet he was not a goo; 
sort of silly person, but a man of superior mind, and was deeply skilled in many mysteries besides 
those of medicine. 

Marion had a voice like a bird, and she conquered the painful feelings which nearly overcame her, 
when, for the first time since her father’s death, she sang a song he used to love, in the presence o 
others, but although Marion was very happy in her own person, yet she had many sad moments 

But still Marion determined to contribute to the amusement of their party, for she knew that they 
were all too kind, too polite to disregard her feelings, and why should she cast a damp over the 
cheerfulness of the whole party. These sort of feelings belong to all truly great minds—the forgei. 
fulness of self—and the desire to avoid wounding the feelings of another—the delicate manner o/ 
dispensing any little trifling attention—the refinement which by imperceptible degrees becomes: 
part of the heart's learning. Would I were a poetess! I would write a sonnet to each of thes: 
separate graces, and immortalize him or her who should, by the constant exercise of them, make 
beautiful and adorn a situation not in itself desirable. But it is time that I should bring my 
voyagers home and my story to a conclusion, Long before they reached land, Mary Seaton, 
aided by Dr. Thornton, had procured the pardon and’ release of the seamen, and almost upon thei 
knees they poured forth their contrition and gratitude, and as soon as they landed, went on their 
way rejoicing ; but Don Stephano and the second mate were most inconigible ruffians, and they 
were tried and transported for seven years. 

The Britannia arrived safely, and it was time for our party to separate, but friendships had been 
formed which time never effaced, and although they might never all meet together at one time again, 
yet some of them would, and the rest be kindly remembered. 

Once more the orphan girls stood in their father’s marsion—and one of them had laid her down 
in her childhood’s home to die—friends, who had known her from infancy, stood by her bed-side, 
and she knew them all—she parted from her child, and begged that he might (when old enough) be 
taught to love the memory of his father. She prayed that her sister might not mourn for her, with 
an inconsolable sorrow, and her prayer was answered—Marion could not, did not wish her to linger, 
for her heart was broken—she passed away—and the smile of peace rested on her countenance. 

Mrs. Trelawny’s lot was a bright one—she was not less happy or less capable of enjoying the 
world’s pleasures than formerly, and her beauty did not fade, but “ a change had come o’er the spirit 
of her dream,” and there was more thought for the future than of old—the bloom was just lightly 
brushed off the green leaf of life—the slightest tinge of autumn hues just touched the edge, but did 
not reach the core, as we see the trees in October, less green, but infinitely more beautiful than in 
Summer, caused by the shadow thrown over them by the spirit of nature, who, according to an 
Eastern tradition, “ droops her wings when she mourns for the verdure that is passing away.” She 
had sons and daughters of her own, but her sister’s child had a move than equal share of her love. 
Edward Seaton seemed to be the idol of all hearts, and his course in after life was a brilliant one— 
but when ambition became too much a ruling passion, Marion led him to the grave of his mother, 
beneath the shadow of the trees in Oxford church yard, and told him of the story of one more gifted 

than he, whose name had passed away from the earth like u dream—he slept beneath the waves of 
the Indian ocean, and there was no record of his death, save in the memory of a few fond hearts 
He asked whose life and hopes and ambition had thus been suddenly extinguished, Marion told him 
it was his father, and the young man bowed down his head and wept. 

Often, on a winter’s night, was the story told to a group of eager listeners; and a sailor who had 
visited that island, and brought back a bird, was a favorite with the children evermoie. 
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AUGUST. 


Cone to the yellow fields, golden with corn!— | And to the hungry barn brown Ceres’ wain is 
The brawny August, with fast-reaping hand, =| borne, 


' 
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Lays low the earth’s tall plumes of pride; and} With no more music than the woods afford, 
blithe , No daintier food than is the wild strawberry, 
Young gleaners, in bee-swarms, trample the shorn | With water from clear brooks which clean deer 
Stout stubble down, with naked feet and torn, tord, 
In little laps garnering allowed tithe; | We may be fed, and pleased, and careless merry ; 
And wheaten sheaves are bonnd with strawy | And fear not but the day’s sweet exercise 
band, | Will bring night’s balmiest slumber to our eyes. 
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THE MONEY DIGGERS. 


A DOWN-EAST STORY. 


BY SEBA SMITH, ESQ. THE ORIGINAL AUTHOR OF MAJOR DOWNING, 


Turs is a money digging world of ours; and, as it is said, “there are more ways than one to 
skin a cat,” so are there more ways than one of digging for money. But, in some mode or other, 
this seems to be the universal occupation of the sons of Adam. Show me the man who does not 
spend one half of his life long in digging for money, and I will show you an anomaly in the human 

ies. “Hunger will break through a stone wall,” but love of money will compass earth and 
sea, and even brave heaven and hell, in pursuit of its object. The dark and bloody highwayman, 
in the silent hours of night, seeks a lonely pass on the public road, waits the approach of the com- 
ing traveller, puts a pistol to his breast and a hand to his pocket, takes his treasure, and flies to seek 
another spot and another opportunity for a repetition of his crime, and that is his mode of digging 
for money. The less dating robber takes his false keys, and makes his way at midnight into the 
store of the merchant, or the vaults of the bank, bears away his booty, and hides it in the earth, 
then, pale and haggard, creeps away to his restless couch, and rises in the morning to tremble at 
every sound he hears, and to read suspicion on the countenance of every one that approaches him 
—and that is Ais mode of digging for money. 

Step with me into the courts of justice. Listen to that learned barrister, pleading for his client. 
What eloquence! what zeal! what power! How admirably does he “ make the worse appear the 
better reason.” The patient judges sit from morning till night, waiting for his conclusion, and still 
itcomes not, The evening waxeth late, and still he goes on citing case after case, and rule after 
rule, diving into huge piles of old volumes and musty records of the law, as eagerly as if his own 
life depended on the issue of the trial, What is it that impels him to all this exertion? I trow he 
is digging for money, 

And then, do you see that restless politician? The whole weight of the government is resting 
on his shoulders. The salvation of the country depends upon the election of his candidates. How 
he rides from town to town, stirring up the waters! How he claps the speakers at the public 
caucus, and with what assiduity does he seize his neighbor by the button and lead him to the polls? 
What is it that gives such fire to his patriotic zeal, and keeps him in such continual commotion? 
The answer is short; he is only digging for money. 

And so it is with all; the merchant in his counting house, the mechanic in his workshop, and 
the farmer in his field, all are digging for money. 

But, laying aside all figures of speech, and all circumlocution, let us speak of money-diggers 
proper—bona fide money-diggers—men who dig holes in the ground, and delve deep in the bowels 
of the earth, in search of pots of money and kettles of gold andsilver coin. Fou such there are, and 
probably have been in all countries and all ages. 

On the rough and rocky coast of Maine, about ten miles to the eastward of Portland harbor, lies 
Jewell’s Island. It is a bright and beautiful gem on the ocean’s breast, full of various and roman- 
tic scenery, It has its green pastures, its cultivated fields, and its dark shaggy forests. Its seaward 
shore isa high and precipitous mass of rock, rough, and ragged, and projecting in a thousand 
shapes into the chafing ocean, whose broken waves dash and roll into its deep fissures, and roar 
and growl like the distant thander. On the inland side of the island, there is a grassy slope down 
to the water’s edge, and here is a little, round, quiet harbor, where boats can ride at anchor, or rest 
on the sandy beach in perfect security. ‘The island has been inhabited by a few fishermen, proba- 
bly for the best part of a century, and, recently, works have been erected upon it for the manufac- 
ture of copperas and alum, the mineral from which these articles are produced having been found 
there in great abundance. 

This island has been renowned as a place for money-digging ever since the first settlements were 
planted along the coast; and wild and romantic are the legends related by the old dames, in the 
cottages of the fishermen, when some wind-bound passenger, who has left his vessel to spend the 
evening on shore, happens to make any inquiry about the money-digzers. But of all these wild 
legendary narratives, probably there is none more authentic, or supported by stronger or more un- 
doubted testimony, than the veritable history herein recorded and preserved. 

Soon after the close of the revolutionary wat, when the country began te breathe somewhat 
freely again after its long death-like struggle, and the industry of the inhabitants was settling down 
into its accustomed channels, a sailor, who had wandered from Portland harbor some forty or fifty 
miles back into the country, called at the house of Jonathan Rider and asked for some dinner, 
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« But shiver my timbers,” he added, « if I’ve got a stiver of money to pay for it with. The last shot 
I had inthe locker went to pay for my breakfast.” 

« Well, never mind that,” said Jonathan, “I never lets a fellow creetur go away hungry as long 
as I’ve got any thing to eat myself, Come, haul up to the table here, and take a little of such pot. 
luck as we've got. Patty, hand on another plate, and dip up a little more soup.” 

The sailor threw his tarpauling cap upon the floor, gave a hitch at his waistband, and took a seat 
at the table with the family, who had already nearly finished their repast. 

« What may I call your name, sir, if I may be so bold?” said Jonathan, at the same time hand- 
ing a bowl of soup to the sailor. 

“ My name is Bill Stanwood, the world over, fair weather or foul; I was born an! brought up in 
old Marblehead, and followed fishing till I was twenty years old, and for the last ten years I've been 
foreign viges all over the world.” 

« And how happens you to get away so far from the sea now, jest as the times is growing better, 
and trade is increasing!” 

“ Ob, I had a bit of a notion,” said Bill, “ to take a land tack a few days up round in these 

rts.” 
ae Maybe you’ve got some relations up this way,” said Jonathan, “that you are going to visit?” 

« Oh no,” said Bill, « I haint got a relation on the face of the arth, as I know on. I never had 
any father, nor mother, nor brother, nor sister. An old aunt, that I lived with when I was a little 
boy, was all the mother that ever I had; and she died when I wus on my last fishing cruise ; and 
there wasn't nobody left that I cared a stiver for, so I thought I might as well baul up line and be 
off. So I took to foreign viges at once, and since that I have been all round the West Indies, and 
to England, and France, and Russia, and South America, and up the Mediterranean, and clear 
round the Cape of Good Hope to China, and the deuce knows where.” 

« But you say you haint got no relations up this way ?” 

« No,” 

« Nor acquaintances nother ?” 

“No.” 

« Then, if I may be so bold, what sent you on a cruise so fur back in the country, afoot and 
alone, as the gal went to be married ?” 

« Oh, no boldness at all,” said Bill; “ask again, if you like. Howsomever,” be added, giving a 
knowing wink with one eye, “ I come on a piece of business of a very particular kind, that I don’t 
tell to every body.” 

«I want to know!” said Jonathan, bis eyes and mouth beginning to dilate a little. * Maybe, if 
you should tell me what ’tis, I might give you a lift about it.” 

« By the great hocus pocus,” said Bill, looking his host full in the face, “ If I thought you could, 
I'd be your servant the longest day | live.” 

« You don’t say so?” said Jonathan, with increasing interest ; “it must he something pretty par- 
ticular then. I should like mighty well to know what ’tis. Maybe I mig'it help you about it.” 

« Well, then,” said Bill, “T'll jest ask you one question, Do you knvw any thing of an old 
schoolmaster, about in these parts, by the name of Solomon Bradman ?” 

« No—why ?” ; 

« Never heard any thing of him?” said Bill, with earnestness. 

« Not a word,” said Jonathan ; “ why, what about him?” 

“Tt is deuced strange,” said Lill, « that I never can hear a word of that man. I'd work like a 
slave a whole year for the sake of finding him only one hour. I was told, tle lasthe was heard on, 
he was in some of these towns round here, keeping school.” 

«“ Well, I never heard of him before,” said Jonathan ; «but what makes you so mighty anxious to 
find him? Did you go to schoul to him once, and have you owed him a licking ever since? Or 
does he owe you some money ?” 

“No, [ never set eyes on him in my life,” said Bill; “ but there’s nobody in the world I'd give 
half so much to see. And now we've got along so fur, jest between you and me, I’}l ask you one 
more question ; but I wouldn’t have you name it to anybody for nothing.” 

“No, by jings,” said Jonathan, “if you're amind to teli me, I'll be as whist about it as a 
mouse.” 

« Well, then,” said Bill, «I want to know, if you know of any body, that knows how to work 
brandy-way?” 

“ Biandy-way? what's that?” said Jonathan. «If you mean any bo:!y tat can drink brandy- 
way, I guess I can show you one,” he continued, turning to a stout, red-faced, Llowzy looking man, 
who sat at his right hand at table. “ Here’s my neighbor, Asa Sampson, | guess can do that are 
sort of business as fast as any body you can find. Don’t you think you can, Asa ?” 

Asa Sampson was a hard one. He was helping Mr. Rider do bis haying. He had been swing- 
ing the scythe, through a field of stout clover, all the forenoon, during «hich time he had taken a 
full pint of strong brandy, and now had jast finished a heaty hot diner. Mr. Sampson's face, 
therefore, it may well be supposed, was already in rather a high glow. ut at this sudden sally of 
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Mr. Rider, the red in Asa’s visage grew darker and deeper, till it seemed almost ready to burst out 
into a biue fame. He choked aad stammered, and tried to speak. And at last he did speak, and 

~ whe, yes, Mr. Rider, I guess so; and if you'll jest bring your brandy bottle on, I’ll try toshow 
you how well I can do that are sort of business.” 

Mr. Rider, thinking his joke upon Asa was rather a hard one, as the most ready means of atoning 
for it, called upon Mrs, Rider to bring forward the bottle at once. 

« Come,” said Mr. Rider, « let’s take a drop,” turning out a glass himself, and then passing the 
pottle to the sailor and Mr. Sampson. 

“J can drink brandy all weathers,” said Bill Stanwood, filling up a good stiff glass; “but if I 
could only jest find semebody that could show me how to work brandy-way, I should rather have 
it than all the brandy that ever was made in the world.” 

« But what do you mean by this brandy-way you talk about?” said Jonathan. “Seems to me 
that’s a new kind of a wrinkle; [ don’t understand it.” 

« Why, I mean,” said Bill, « I want to know how to measure brandy-way ; that is, how to mea- 
suze off so many rods on the ground brandy-way. 1 never heard of but one man that fully under- 
stood it, and that was Master Bradman; and I've been told that he knew it as well as he did the 
multiplication table, I've been hunting for that man a fortnight, all round in these towns abuut 
here, and it’s plaguey strange I can’t hear nothing of him.” 

« Well, I don’t know any thing about your measuring brandy-way,” said Jonathan, “ and as for 
Master Bradman, I’m sure there haint nobody by that name kept school in this town these twenty 
yeas. For I’ve lived here twenty years, and know every schoolmaster that’s kept school here 
since I came into the town. But, if I may be so bold, what makes you so anxious to learn about 
this brandy way business ?” 

« Why, I've reasons enough,” said Bill; «I'll tell you what ‘tis, shipmate,” he added, giving Jo- 
nathan a familiar slap on the shoulder, “ if I could only learn how to measure fifteen rods brandy- 
way, 1 wouldn’t thank king George to be my grandfather. I should have as much money as I 
should want, if I should live to be as old as Methusaleh.” 

“ You don’t say so?” said Jonathan, his eyes evidently growing larger at the recital. “I should 
like mighty well to know how that’s done.” 

“ Weill, I should a good deal rather see the money than hear about it,” said Asa Sampson, whose 
ideas began to be somewhat waked up by the effects of the brandy. 

“Then you don’t believe it, do you?” said Bill, “I could convince you of it in five minutes, if 
I'd a mind to; for I've got the evidence of it in my pocket. If I could only measure brandy-way, I 
know where I could go and dig up lots and lots of money, that have been buried in the earth by 
pirates.” 

« Are you in arnest ?” said Jonathan. 

“ To be sure I am; I never was more in arnest in my life.” 

“ Well, now do tell us all about it, for if it’s true, and you'll give mea share of it, I wouldn’t 
valley taking my old horse and wagon, and going round a few days with you to help hunt up Mas- 
ter Bradman. And if we can't find him, perhaps we can find somebody else that knows how to do 
it. But do you know pretty near where the money is ?” 

“ Yes, I know within fifteen rods of the very spot.” 

“ And you are sure there’s money buried there ?” 

“ Yes, I’m sure of it. I’ve got the documents here in my pocket, that tells all about it. I’m most 
tired of hunting alone for it, and, if you're amind to take hold and follow it up with me, I’ve a good 
mind to let you into the secret, and let you go snacks with me; for, somehow or other, I kind of 
tuke a liking to you, and don’t believe I shall find a cleverer fellow, if I sail the world over.” 

“ That's what you wont,” said Mrs. Rider, who began to feel a strong interest in the conversa- 
tion of the sailor. “ J’ve summered and wintered Mr. Rider,and know jest what he is; and I don’t 
think you’ll find any body that would help you more in looking for the money, or any cleverer man 
to have a share of it after you've found it.” 

“ Well, that’s jest what I want,” said Bill; « so, if you sag so, it’s a bargain.” 

“ Well, I say so,” said Jonathaa ; “ now let’s see your documents.” 

Bill Stanwood deliberately drew from his pocket an old rusty pocket-book, carefully tied together 
se piece of twine. He opened it, and took from its inmost fold a paper much worn and 
soiled. 

‘ “ There,” said he, “ that's the secret charm. That's worth more than king George’s crown; if 
twasn’t for that plaguy little botheration about measuring fifteen rods brandy-way. Now I'll tell 
you how I come by this ere paper. About three years ago, we was on a vige round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and we had an old Spanish sailor with us that was a real dark faced old bruiser. He 
was full of odd ways. It seemed as if hé’d got tired of the world and every body in it, and didn’t 
care for nobody nor nothin’, And every soul un board almost hated him, he was so crabbed-like. 
Atdast he was took sick, and grew very bad, Day after day he laid in his berth, and only grow 
worse, The captain used to send him some medicine every day, but never would go nears him, and 
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none of the hands didn’t go nigh him, only jest to hand him the medicine when the captain sey; 
it And he would take the medicine without saying a word, and then lay down again, and yoy 
wouldn’t know but what he was dead all day, if it wasn’t once in a while you would hear him fetch 
a bard breath, or a groan. I began to pity him, and I went and stood, and looked on hima, The 
cold sweat stood in drops on his forehead, he was in so much distress, And says I, ‘ Diego, can’; 
I do something for you!’ And I s’pose I looked kind of pitiful on him, for he opened his eyes and 
stared in my face a minute, as if he heard some strange sound, and then the teats come into his 
eyes, and his chin quivered, and says he, 

« « Bill, if you'll only jest get me a drink of cold water, for I’m all burning up inside.’ 

“ And I went and got him some water, and he drinked it, and it seemed to revive him a little. 
And says he to me, ‘ Bill, I’m jest going off upon my last long vige.’ And then he put his hand 
in his pocket, and took out this very paper, and handed it to me ; and says he, 

« «1 meant to have kept this in my pocket, and let it be throwed with my old carcase into the 
sea ; but you have been kind to me, and you may have it; and if ever you go into that part of the 
world again, it will show you where you can get as much money as you want.’ 

« That night poor Diego died, and we took and wrapped him in his blanket, and put a stone to 
his feet, and threw him overboard ; and that was the end of poor Diego.” 

“ Poor soul,” said Mrs. Rider, brushing a tear from her eye, “ how could you bear to throw him 
overboard ?” 

« Oh, we couldn’t do nothin’ else with him, away off there to sea. When a poor fellow dies a 
thousand miles from land, there’s no other way but to souse him over, and let him go, I pitied the 
creetur at the last, but no doubt he’d been a wicked wretch, and I suppose had lived among pi- 
rates. He had scars on his face and arms, that showed he’d been in some terrible battles.” 

“Well, what was in the paper?” said Jonathan, beginning to grow a little impatient for the do- 
cuments. 

«T'll read it to you,” said Bill. 

So saying, he opened the paper, which was so much worn at the fokls as to drop into several 
pieces, and read from it as follows :— 


In the name of Captain Kidd, Amen.—On Jewell’s Island, near the harbor of Falmouth, in the 
District of Maine, is buried a large iron pot full of gold, with an iron cover over it, and also two 
large iron pots full of silver dollars and half dollars, with iron covers over them ; and also one other 
large iron pot, with an iron cover over it, full of rich jewels, and gold rings and necklaces, and gold 
watches of great value, In this last pot is the paper containing the agreement of the four persons who 
buried these treasures, and the name of each one is signed to it with his own blood. In that agreement 
it is stated that this property belongs equally to the four persons who buried it, and is not to be dug 
up or disturbed while the whole fovr are living, except they be all present. And in caseit shall not 
be reclaimed during the lifetime of the four, it shall belong equally to the survivors, who shall be 
bound to each other in the same manner as the four were bound. And in case this property shal! 
never be dug up by the four, or any of them, the last survivor shall have the right to reveal the place 
where it is hid, and to make such dispesition of it as he may think proper. And in that same pa- 
per, the evil spirit of darkness is invoked to keep watch over this money, and to visit with sudden 
destruction any one of the four who may violate his agreement. This property was baried at the 
hour of midnight, and only at the hour of midnight can it ever be reclaimed. And it can be ob- 
tained only in the most profound silence on the part of those who are digging for it. Not a word 
or syllable must be uttered from the time the first spade is stuck in the ground, till a handful of the 
money is taken out of one of the pots. This arrangement was entered into with the spirit of dark- 
ness, in order to prevent any unauthorized persons from obtaining the money. I am the last sur- 
vivor of the four. If I shall dispose of this paper to any one before my death, or leave it to any 
one after I am gone, he may obtain possession of this great treasure by observing the following 
directions. Go to the north side of the island, where there is a little cove, or harbor, and a good 
landing on a sandy beach, T'ake your compass and run by it due south a half a mile, measuring 
from high-water mark. Then run fifty rods east by compass, and there you will find a blue stone, 
about two feet long, set endwise into the ground. From this stone, measure fifteen rods brandy- 
way, and there, at the depth of five feet from the surface of the ground, you will find the pots of 
money, (Signed) Disco Zeyora. 


When Bill Stanwood had finished reading his ‘document,’ there was silence in the room for the 
space of two minutes, Jonathan’s eyes were fixed in a sort of bewildered amazement upon the 
sailor, and Mrs, Rider’s were riveted intently upon her husband ; while Asa Sampson’s were rolling 
about with a strange wildness, and his mouth was stretched open wide enough to swallow the 
brandy bottle whole, At last, says Bill, 

“There you have it in black and white, and there’s no mistake about it. It’s all as true as the 
book of Genesis. I’ve been on to the ground, and I’ve measured off the half a mile south, and I’ve 
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measured the fifty rods east, and I’ve found the blue stone, but how to measure the fifteen rods 
prandy-way, I'll die if I can tell.” 

# Well, that’s a tremendous great story,” said Asa Sampson; “but, according to my way of 
thinking, I should rather have it in black and white, than to have it in red and white. Somehow 
or other, I never should want to have any thing to do with papers that are signed with men’s blood. 
I shouldn’t like to be handling that paper that’s buried up in one of them pots.” 

«Poh, that paper’s nothing to us,” said Bill; “we didn’t write it. I should as lives take that 
paper up and read it, as to read the prayer-book.” 

“ Mercy on us,” says Mrs. Rider; “read a paper that’s writ with men’s blood, and when the old 
nick is set to watch it too? I would’nt do it for all the world, and husband shan’t do it neither.” - 

« But does it say we must have any thing to do with the paper, in order to get the money ?” said 
Jonathan. 

« Not a word,” said Bill. “TI tell you that paper has no more to do with us, than it has with the 
man in the moon.” 

« Bat,” says Mrs. Rider, “ it does say the old evil one is set there to watch the money. And do 
you think I’d have my husband go and dig for money right in the face and eyes of old nick him- 
self? {should rather be as poor as Job’s cat all the days of my life.” 

« There’s no trouble about that,” said Bill; “all we’ve got to do is to hold our tongues, while 
we're digging, and the old feller "Il keep his distance, and won’t say a word to us. At any rate, 
I'm determined to have the money, ifI can find it, devil or no devil. But that confounded brandy- 
way, I don’t know how to get over that. That’s worse than forty old nicks to get along with,” 

« Well, I'll tell you what ’tis,” said Jonathan, “if you can get within fifteen rods of the money, 
I can find it without any help of your brandy-way, that you tell about.” 

« You can?” said Bill, eagerly. 

“Yes; if you'll carry me within fifteen rods of where the money is, I’li engage to find the very 
spot where it is buried im less than one hour.” 

“ You will?” said Bill, springing on his feet, and giving Jonathan a slap on his shoulder, “Can 
you doit? Do tell us how.” 

“ Yes, I can find it with a mineral rod.” 

“ What's a mineral rod ?” said Bill. “ Now none of your humbugs; but if you can do it, tell us 
how.” 

« There’s no humbug about it,” said Jonathan, tartly. “I know how to work a mineral rod, and 
1 believe I can find the money.” 

“ But what is a mineral rod *” said Bill. 

“ Why, don’t you know! It’s a green crotched branch of witch-hazel, cut off about a foot and 
a half or two foot long. And them that has the power to work ’em, takes the ends of the branches 
in each hand, and holds the other end, where the branches are joined together, pointing up to the 
sky. And when they come near where there’s minerals, or gold, or silver, buried in the ground, 
the rod will bend that way; and when they get right over the spot, the rod will bend right down 
and point towards the ground,” 

«Now, is that true ?” said Bill. 

“True? yes, every word of it. I’ve seen it done many a time, and [’ve done it myself. The 
mineral sod won’t work in every body’s hands, but it ’ll work in mine, and once I found a broad- 
axe by it that was lost in the meadow.” 

« Well, then,” said Bill, « let us be off forthwith, and not let that money lie rustingin the ground 
any longer. Why not start off to-night ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know but we could start towards night,” said Jonathan ; “but I shall have to go 
out first and hunt up a witch-hazel tree to get some mineral rods.” 

“It’s my opinion,” said Asa Sampson, “ you had better wait a day or two, and finish getting in 
your hay before you go; for if you should come back with your wagon filled with money, you'll be 
too confounded lazy ever to get it in afterwards.” 

“ No, you"shan’t stir one step,” said Mrs, Rider, «till that hay is all got in. There’s two loads. 
out that’s made enough to get in now, and you know there’s as much as one load to mow yet.” 

Mrs. Rider’s will was all the law or gospel there was about the house. Of course her husband 
did not undertake to gainsay her dictum, but told Bill they could not possibly get ready to start be- 
fore the next night, as that hay would have to be taken care of first. 

“ Well, then,” said Bill, «call all hands, and let’s go at it. Come, where’s your scythe? Til go 
and finish mowing that grass down in the first place.” 

“But can you mow?” said Jonathan, doubtingly. 

“ Mow ? I guess you'd think so, if you should see me at it. I worked on a farm six weeks once, 
when I was a boy, and learnt to pull every rope in the ship.” 

All hands repaired to the field. Bill Stanwood took a scythe and went to thrashing about as 
though he were killing rattlesnakes. He soon battered up one scythe against the rocks, and pre- 
sently broke another by sticking it into a stump. It was then agreed that he should change works 
with Asa Sampson, and help get the hay into the barn, while Asa mowed. The business them 
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went on briskly. The boys and girls were out spreading and raking hay, and Mrs. Rider herself 
went on to the mow in the barn to help stow it away. The next day the haying was finished, and 
all things were in preparation to start for Jewel’s Island. Mrs. Rider, however, whose imagination 
had been excited by the idea of old nick being set to guard the money, was still unwilling her hus. 
band should go ; and it was not till he had solemnly promised to bring her home a new silk gown, 
and a new pair of morocco shoes, and some stuffto make her a new silk bonnet, that she finally 
gave her consent. When the matter was finished, she took a large firkin and filled it with bread 
and cheese, and boiled beef, and dough-nuts, for them to eat on their way ; and Bill said there was 
a great plenty to last till they got down to the pots of money, and after that they could buy what 
they wanted. 

Asa Sampson, who was at work for Mr. Rider, agreed to go with therm for his regular daily 
pay, with this proviso: if they got the money, they were to make him a present outright of a hun- 
dred dollars, which he said would be as much money as he should ever know what to do with. 

As a parting caution, Mrs. Rider charged them to remember and not speak while they were dig. 
ging, and told them, lest some word might slip out before they thought of it, they had better each 
of them tie a handkerchief over their mouths when they begun to dig, and not take it off till they 
got down to the money. They all agreed that it would be an excellent plan, and they would cer- 
tainly do it. 

Mr. Rider’s old horse was tackled into the wagon, the baggage was put on board, and the three 
fortune-hunters jumped in and drove off for Falmouth. It was a long and lonesome road, but the 
bright visions of the future, that were dancing before their eyes, made it seem to them like a journey 
to Paradise. 

“ bea Mr. Rider,” said Bill, “ what do you mean to do with your half of the money, when we 
get it?” 

“ Well, I think I shall take two thousand dollars of it,” said Jonathan, “and buy Squire Dickin- 
son’s farm, that lives next neighbor to me. He's always looked down upon me with a kind of con- 
tempt, because I wasn’t so well off in the world as he was; and I should like mighty well to get him 
out of the neighborhood. And I guess he’s drove for money too, and would be glad to sell out. 
And now, neighbor Stanwood, I'll tell you what I think you better do. You better buy a goo! 
farm right up there alongside of me, and we’ll build each of us a large nice house, just alike, and 
get each of us a first rate horse, and we'll live together there, and ride about and take comfort.” 

“ By the hocus pocus,” said Bill, «I hope you don’t call that taking comfort. No, none of your 
land-lubber viges for me. [I'll tell you what I mean to do. As soon as I get my money I mean to 
go right to Boston and buy the prettiest ship I can find—one that will sail like the wind—and !'|! 
have three mates, so I shan’t have to stand no watch, but go below just when I like; and I'll go 
cap’n of her, and go away up the Mediterranean, and up the Baltic. And then I’ll make a vige 
straight round the world, and if I don’t beat captain Cook all to nothin’, I think it’s a pity. And 
now you better sell out your old farm up there among the bushes, and go with me. I'll tell you 
what "tis, shipmate, you’d take more comfort in one month aboard a good vessel, than you could on 
a farm in a whole year. What comfort is there to be found on a farm, where you never see any 
thing new, but have the same thing over and over forever? No variety, no change, but every 
thing always the same—I should get as tired as death in a month.” 

“ Well, now, neighbor,” said Jonathan, “ you are as much mistaken, as if you had burnt your 
shirt. There’s no business in the world that has so much variety and so many new things all the 
time, as farming. In the first place, in the epring comes ploughing time, and then comes plantins 
time, and after that, hoeing and weeding ; and then comes haying time; and then reaping time: 
and then getting in the corn and potatoes. And then, to fill up with a little fun once in awhile, we 
have sheep washing in the spring, and huskings in the fall, and breaking out the roads after a snow 
storm in the winter; and something or other new most all the time. When your crops are grow- 
ing, even your fields look new every morning; while at sea you have nothing new, but the same 
things over and over, every day from morning till night. Youdo nothing but sail, sail, all the time, 
and have nothing to look at but water from one week’s end to another.” 

Here Bill Stanwood burst into a broad loud laugh, and says he :— < 

4 Well done, shipmate. I must say you are the greenest horn I’ve met with this long time. No 
variety and nothing new to be seen in going to sea! If that aint a good one! The very place, 
too, to see every thing new and to learn every thing that there is in the world. Why only jest in 
working the ship there’s more variety and more to be seen than there is in working a whole farm, 
to say nothing about going all over the world, and seeing every thing else. Even in a dead calm 
you can see the whales spouting and the porpoises rolling about, And when the wind is slack, 
you have enough to do to stick on your canvass, You run up your topgallan,-sels, and your rials, 
and out with your studden-sels, and trim your sheets, and make all the sails draw. And then you 
walk the deck and watch the changes of the wind, and if a vessel heaves in sight what a pleasure 
there is in taking your spy-glass and watching her motions till she’s out of sight again ; or, if she 
comes near enough, how delightful ’tis to hail her and learn where she’s from, and where she’s 
bound, and what her captain’s name is, And when it comes on a blow, what a stining time there 
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is. All hands are out to take in the light sails; down goes the topgallan’ yards; and if the wind in- 
creases you begin to reef; and if it comes on to blow a real snorter, you furl all sails and scud away 
under bare poles, And sometimes when the storm is over, you come across some poor fellows on 
a wreck, half starved or half froze to death, and then you out with your boat and go and take ’em 
off, and nurse ’em up and bring ’em to. Now here’s some life in all this business, some variety, 
and something interesting, compared with what there is on a farm. Yeu better pull up stakes 
when we get our money, sell your old farm and go to sea along with me.” 

« Weil,” said Jonathan, «I'll tell you what ’tis, neighbor, I’ll leave it out to Mr. Sampson here 
to say which is the best and pleasantest business, farming or going to sea. If he says farming, you 
shall pay the toddy at the next tavern, and if he says going to sea, I'll pay it.” 

“ Done,” said Bill. “Now, Asa, give us your opinion,” 

“ Well,” said Asa, “all I can say is, if going to sea isn’t pleasanter business than farming, there 
isn’t much pleasure in it, that’s all.” 

« But that aint deciding any thing at all,” said Bill ; « you must tell us right up and down which 
js the best business.” 

“ Well, if I must say,” said Asa, “I should say going to sea was the best and the pleasantest.” 

“There, I told you so,” said Bill. “Now how fur is it to the next tavern? I want that 
toddy.” 

«It’s jest to the top of this hill,” said Jonathan ; “ and bein’ the hill’s pretty steep, we'll jump out 
and walk up, and give the old horse a chance to breathe.” 

So out they jumped, and Jonathan drove the horse up the hill, while Bill and Asa loitered along 
a little behind. 

“ How upon arth,” said Bill, “ come you to decide in favor of going to sea? Did you ever go 
¢o sea?” 

“I? No, I never set foot aboard a vessel in all my life.” 

“Then how come you to know so much about going to sea?” 

“ Poh,” said Asa, “ all I knew about it, was, I knew Mr. Rider had some money, and I knew 
you hadn’t, and I wanted the toddy. How could I decide any other way ?” 

“ True enough,” said Bill; “ you was exactly right.” 

When they reached the tavern, Mr. Rider paid the toddy, and, after giving the old horse a little 
provender and a little time to breathe, the trio pursued their journey with renewed spirits and live- 
lier hopes. When they reached the sea-shore at Falmouth, the sun was about an hour high. They 
immediately hired a small row boat for two or three days, leaving their herse and wagon in pawn 
for it, and prepared to embark for Jewel’s Island, which was about ten miles distant. Jonathan was 
a little fearful about being out upon the water in the night, and was for waiting till next morning 
and taking the day before them for the voyage to the island. But Bill said no, “ they could go half 
the distance before sunset, and as there was a good moon, there would be no difficulty in going the 
other half after sunset; and he was determined to be on the island that night, let the consequence 
be what ’twould.” 

They accordingly put their baggage on board, and jumped in, and rowed off. Bill first took the 
helm, and Jonathan and Asa sat down to the oars. But being totally unaccustomed to a boat, they 
made sad work of rowing, and in spite of all of Bill’s teaching and preaching, scolding and swear- 
ing, their oars splashed up and down alternately in the water, resembling more in their operation 
two flails upon the barn floor than two oars upon the ocean. Their little bark made but slow head- 
way, and Bill soon got out of patience, and told Jonathan to take the helm and he would row him- 
self. Jonathan, however, succeded no better at the helm than at the oar; for the boat was soon 
heading in all directions, and making as crooked a track as was ever made by the veritable sea-ser- 
pent himself. So that Bill was obliged to call Jonathan from the helm, and manage to keep the 
boat as straight as he could by rowing. The slow progress they made under all these disadvan 
tages brought it to midnight before they reached the island. They however succeeded at last in 
gaining the little harbor, and it being about high water they drew their boat upon the beach, and 
‘walked up on the island towards a fisherman’s hut, which Bill had frequented upon his former visit to 
the place. The moon had set, and the night was now somewhat dark. As they wound their way 
along through the bushes and under the tall trees, not a sound was to be heard save the low, sullen 
roar of the ocean, which came like delicious music to tue ears of Bill Stanwood, while to Jonathan 
and Asa it added a still deeper gloom to the silence and darkness of the night. 

They had walked but a short distance when a dim light glittered through the trees, and told them 
that the flsherman’s hut was near. 

«“ Ah,” said Bill, “ old mother Newbegin is up. I believe she never goes to bed; for go there 
what time of night you will, you will always find her up padding about the room with an old black 
night-cap on, putting dishes to rights in the closet, or sweeping up the floor, or sitting down and 
mending her husband’s clothes. She looks more like a witch than she does like a human creeter, 
‘and sometimes I’ve almost thought she had something to do about guarding the money that’s buried 
‘on the island.” 

“ Well, ain’t there some other house about here,” said Asa, “that we can goto? Somehow, 
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it seemsto me! shouldn’t like to get quite so near that old hag, if there’s any witchcraft about her,” 

« There’s no other house very near,” said Bill ; “ and, besides, I think it’s best to go in and sec 
old mother Newbegin. For if she is a witch, it’s no use to try keep out of the way of her ; and if 
we keep the right side of her and don’t get her mad, may be she may help us a little about finding 


the money.” 

They the house, and as they passed the little low window, they saw by the red light 
of a pitch knot, that was burning on the hearth, the old woman sitting and burning coffee, which 
she was stirring with a stout iron spoon. They stopped a little and reconnoitered. The glare of 
the light fell full on the old woman’s face, showing her features sharp and wrinkled, her skin brown, 
and her eyes black and fiery. Her chin was leaning on one hand, and the other was busily employe) 
in stirring the coffee, while she was talking to herself with a solemn air, and apparently with much 
earnestness. Her black night-cap was on, and fastened with a piece of twine under her chin, and 
the tight sleeves of her frock sat close to her long bony arms, while her bare feet and bird-claw toes 
projected out in full view below the bottom of her dress. 

“I swow,” said Asa, “ I believe she has got a cloven foot. Let’s be off; I should rather go back 
and sleep in the boat than to go in here to night.” 

“ Poh,” said Bill, “ that’s only the shadow of her foot you see on the floor; she hasn’t got any 
more of a cloven foot than you have. Come, I’m going in whether or no.” 

With that he gave a loud rap at the door. 

“ Who's there!” screamed the old woman. 

“A friend,” said Bill. 

“ Well who be ye? What’s your name? I shan’t open the door till I know who you be.” 

“ Bili Stanwood,” said the sailor. 

_ “Oh, is it you, Bill? Come in then,” said the old woman, unfastening the door, and throwing 
it open. 

“So you're after money again, aint ye!” said the old woman, as they entered the house; “ and 
rao these two men with you to help you, and that’s what you are here for this time of 
night.” 

« I swow,” said Asa, whispering to Bill Stanwood, “ let’s be off, she knows all about it.” 

“ Hold your tongue, you fool,” said Bill; «if she knows all about us we may as well be here as 
any where else.” 

Asa trembled a little, bnt finally took a seat on a bench near the door, ready to run, in case mat- 
ters should grow desperate. 

« Well,” said the old woman, «if you get the money, you'll have to work hard for it. There's 
been a good many tried for it before you ; and there’s been two men here hunting all over the island 
since you was here before. They dug round in a good many places. and my old man thinks they 
found some, for they give him half a dollar for fetching their boat back when she went advft, and 
he said the half dollar was kind of rusty, and looked as though it had been buried in the ground 
But I’ve no idea they got a dollar. It isn’t so easy a matter; old nick takes better care of his 
money than al! that comes to.” 

« Where is your old man?” said Bill. “Seems to me he’s always away when I come.” 

« The Lord knows where he is,” said the old woman ; “ he’s been out a fishing this three days, 
and was to a been home last night. I’ve been down to the shore three times to day to see if his 
boat was in sight, but couldn’t see nothin’ of him.” 

* Well, aint you afraid he’s lost ?” said Bill. 

« What! old Mike Newbegin, my old man, lost? No, not he. The wind always favors him 
when he gets ready to come home, let it be blowing which way "twill, If it’s blowing right dead 
ahead, and he pulls up anchor and starts for home, it will come round in five minutes and blow s 
fair wind till he gets clear into the harbor.” 

Here Asa whispered to Bill again, declaring his opinion that the old woman was a witch, if no- 
thing worse, and proposing to leave the house and seek shelter for the night somewhere else. But 
Bill resolutely opposed all propositions of the kind, and Asa, being too timid to go alone, was com- 
pelled to stay and make the best of it. 

« Well, come, old lady,” said Bill, “can you give us a birth to lay down and take a nap till 

5 ne 29? 

« Why, yes,” said the old woman, “ there’s room enough in ’tother room. If any body wants to 
sleep, I always let ‘em, though for my part, I can’t see what good it does ’em. I think it’s throw- 
ing away time. I don’t think there’s any need of any body’s sleeping more than once or twice 4 
week, and then not more than an hour at once; an hour of sleep is as good as a month at any 
time. 


This strange doctrine about sleep caused Asa’s knees to tremble worse than ever, as he followed 
Bili and Jonathan into the other room, where they found a mattrass of straw and some blankets, 
and laid down to rest. Bill and Jonathan soon fell into a comfortable snore; but Asa thought if 
there was no sleep for mother Newbegin there was none for him. At least he felt little inclined to 
trust himself asleep in the house while she was awake. Accordingly he turned and rolled from side 
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to side, for two long hours, but could get no rest. He sat upin bed. By a crack under the door 
he perceived there was a faint light still glimmering in the other room. He walked softly towards 
the door and listened. He could occasionally hear the cat-like footsteps of the old woman padding 
across the floor. Once he thought she came close to the door, and he drew back lightly on his tip- 
toes to the bed side. He wondered how Bill and Jonathan could sleep so quietly, and stepping to 
the other side of the room, he seated himself on a chest by a low window cuntaining three panes of 
seven by nine glass, the rest of the space being filled up with boards. Here he sat revolving over 
in his mind the events of the day, and of the night thus far, and more and more wishing himself 
safely at home, money or no money. The night was still dark and gloomy, but he could now and 
then see a star as he looked frum the little window, and 


Oft to the east his weary eyes he cast, 
And wish’d the lingering dawn would glimmer forth at last. 


And at last it did glimmer forth; and presently the grey twilight began to creep into the room, 
and trees, and bushes, and rocks, as he looked from the window, began to appear with distinctness. 
Asa routed his companions, and they prepared to sally forth for their day’s enterprise. In leaving 
the house, they had to go through the room in which they had left mother Newbegin when they 
retired. On entering this room, they found the old woman appearing precisely as they had left her, 
gliding about like a spirit, apparently busy, though they could hardly tell what she was doing. She 
seemed a little surprised at their rising so early, and told them if they would wait half an hour she 
would have some breakfast for them. They gave her many thanks, but told her they had provisions 
with them, and as their business was important they must be moving. 

« Ah, that money, that money,” said the old woman, shaking her head ; “ look out sharp, or old 
nick will make a supper of one of you to-night.” 
| The party left the house and started for the little harbor. Asa seemed rather wild at this last re- 
mark of the old woman, and looked back over his shoulder as they departed, till they had gone 
several rods from the house. When they reached the harbor, they found the boat and all things 
as they had left them, and proceeded forthwith to commence the important work of the day. They 
set their compass at high water mark at the highest point of the harbor, and took a rod-pole and 
measured off half a mile from that point due south. .They then set their compass at this place and 
measured off fifty rods due east. And here they found the blue stone, as described in the “ docu- 
ments” which Bill Stanwood had received from the pirate. The eyes of the whole party bright- 
ened as they came to it. 

« There ’tis,” said Bill, “so fur, exact as I told you, aint it?” 

« Yes, fact, to a hair’s breadth,” said Jonathan. 

“ a now if you can get the fifteen rods brandy-way, you'll find the rest jest as I told you,” 
said Bi 

They then measured off fifteen rods from the blue stone in various directions, and set up little 
stakes, forming a sort of circle round the stone at fifteen rods distance from it. 

“ Now,” said Jonathan, « I'll take my mineral rod and walk round on this ring, and if the money 
is here, I shall find the spot.” 

He then took his green crotched witch-hazel bough, and holding the top ends of the twigs in his 
hand, so that the part where they joined would point upward, began his mysterious march round 
the circle, while Bill and Asa walked, one on each side of him, at a little distance, and watched the 
mineral rod. Sometimes it would seem to incline a little one way, and sometimes a little the other, 
but nothing very remarkable occurred till they had gone about three quarters round the circle, when 
the red seemed to be agitated somewhat violently, and began to bend perceptibly towards the 
ground, and at last it bent directly downwards. 

“ There,” said Jonathan, “do ye see that? My. gracious, how strong it pulls! Here’s the place 
for bargains; drive down a stake.” 

_ “I swow,” said Asa, “I never see the like of that before, 1 begin to think there’s something in 
it now.” 

“ Something in it!” said Bill Stanwood, slapping his hands together ; « didn’t I tell you if we 
could only find the fifteen rods brandy-way, I wouldn’t thank king George to be my grandfather * 
Now, Mr. Rider, jest hand out your brandy bottle. We haven't had a drop to-day; and sines 
we've worked brandy-way so well your way, I should like now to work it in Asa’s way a little.” 

“IT second that motion,” said Asa, “ for I’m as dry as a herrin’.” 

They accordingly took a social drink of brandy and water, and drank health and suecess to him 
who should first hit the pot of money ; and having sat down under a tree and eaten a hearty meal 
from their basket, they returned to mother Newbegin’s to prepare for the labors of the coming night. 
They brought fiom their boat three shovels, a pick-axe, and a crowbar, The old woman eyed 
these preparations askance, and as she turned away, Asa thought he could discern on her features 
the deep workings of a suppressed laugh. The afternoon wore away slowly, for they were imps 
tient to behold their treasures; and twice they walked to the spot, which was to be the scene of 
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their operations, to consult and decide on the details to be observed. They concluded, in order tg 
be sure of hitting the pots, it would be best to make their excavation at least ten or twelve feet in 
diameter, and in order to afford ample time to get down to them at about midnight, they decided to 
commence vperations soon after dark. 

«“ And now, about not speaking after we begin to dig,” said Bill; “ how shall we work it about 
that? for, you know, if one of us happens to speak a word, the jig is up with us.” 

“ T think the safest way would be,” said Asa, “ to cut our tongues out, and then we shall be sure 
not te speak. Howsomever, whether we cut our tongues out or not, if you wont speak, I'll promise 
you I wont ; for I’ve no idea of giving the old feller a chance to carry me off, I can tell you.” 

«“ Well,” said Jonathan, «I guess we better tie some handkerchiefs tight round our mouths, as 
my wife said, and we shan’t be so likely to forget ourselves.” 

This arrangement was finally concluded upon, and they returned to the house. That night they 
took supper with mother Newbegin, and endeavored, by paying her a liberal sum for the meal, and 
by various acts of courtesy, to secure her good graces. She seemed more social than she had been 
before, and even, at times, a sort of benevolent expression beamed from her countenance, which 
caused Asa to pluck up a comfortable degree of courage. But when it became dark, and they 
shouldered their tools to depart, the old woman fixed her sharp eyes upon them with such a wild 
sort of a look, that Asa began to cringe and edge along towards the door, and when she added, with 
a grave shake of the head, that they had better look out sharp, or the old nick would have them be- 
fore morning, his knees trembled, and he once more wished himself at home. 

The party arrived at the spot. And first, according to previous arrangements, they tied hand- 
kerchiefs over their mouths. They then measured a circle round the stake, of twelve feet in diame- 
ter, and took their shovels and commenced throwing out the earth. The night was still and calm, 
and though the atmosphere was not perfectly clear, the star-light was sufficient to enable them to 
pursue their labors with facility. They soon broke ground over the whole area which they had 
marked out, and diligently, shovel-full by shovel-full, they raised the gravelly soil and threw it be- 
yond the circle. In half an hour they had sunk their whole shaft nearly two feet, and were getting 
along so far quite comfortably, with bright hopes and tolerably quiet nerves. No sound broke upon 
the stillness around them, save the sound of their own shovels against the stones and gravel, and 
the distant roar of the chafing ocean. But at thismoment there suddenly rose a wild and powerful 
wind, which brushed down upon them jike a tornado, The trees bent and quivered before it, the 
leaves flew, and dust and gravel, and light substances on the ground, were whirled into the air, and 
cattied aloft and abroad with great rapidity. Among the rest, Asa Sampson’s straw hat was 
snatched from his head and flew away like a bird in the air, Asa dropt his shovel, and sprang 
from the pit, and gave chase with all his might. After following it about fifty rods, it touched the 
ground, and he had the good fortune to catch it. He returned to his companions, whom he found 
standing awe-struck, holding their own hats on, and rubbing the dust from their eyes. It was but 
a few minutes, however, before the extreme violence of the wind began to abate and they were ena- 
bled to pursue their labors. Still the wind was wild and gusty. They had never known it to act 
so strangely, or to cut up such mud pranks before. Sometimes it would be blowing strongly in one 
direction, and in one minute it would change and blow as powerfully in the other; and sometimes 
it would whisk round and round them like a whirlwind, making the gravel they had thrown out 
fly like hailstones. Black, heavy, and angry looking clouds kept floating by, and sometimes they 
heard the distant rumbling of thunder. They had never seen such clouds before. They appeared 
to them like huge living animals, that glared at them, as they flew over, with a hundred eyes. Asa 
sometimes thought they looked like monstrous great sea-turtles, and he fancied he could see huge 
legs and claws extending frem their sides; and once he was just on the point of exclaiming to his 
companions, and telling them to look out, or that monstrous turtle would hit them with his claw as 
he went over ; but the handkerchief over his mouth checked him, and reminded him that he must 
not speak, and he only sank Jown close to the bank where he was digging. The clouds grew 
thicker and daiker, but instead of adding to the darkness of the night, they seemed to emit a sort of 
broken, flickering, twilight, sufficient to enable them to see the changes in each others’ countenances, 
and to behold objects rather indistinctly at some rods distance. Each perceived that the others were 
pale and trembling, and each endeavored, by signs and gestures, and plying his shovel with firmness 
and resolution, to encourage his fellows to perseverance. 

It was now about eleven o’clock, and having measured the depth they had gone they found it to 
be good four feet. One foot more would bring them to the money ; and they fell to work with in- 
creased vigor. At this moment a heavy crash of thunder broke over their heads, and_ big drops of 
rain began to spatter down. Though nearly stunned by the report, they recovered in a minute and 
pursued their labors, The rain increased rapidly, and now began to pour down almost in one con- 
tinued sheet. Although the earth below them was loose and open, and drank in the water very 
fast, still so powerfully did the rain continue to descend, that in a short time they found it standing 
six inches round their feet. One of them now took a pail and dipped out water, while the others 
continued to shovel gravel. Their resolution seemed to increase in proportion to the obstacles they 
met, and gravel and water were thrown out in rapid succession. The force of the rain soon began 
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4o abate, and they would in a short time have accomplished the other foot of digging, had not the 
loose soil on the sides of the shaft begun to come in by means of the wet, and accumulate at the 
bottom faster than they could throw it out. Several times it gained upon them, in this way, to the 
depth of some inches, While they were battling with this difficulty, and looking up at the bank 
to see where it would come in next, a tremendously great black dog came and stood upon the brink, 
and opened his deep red jaws, and began to bark with terrific power. They shrunk back from the 
hideous animal, and raised their shovels to fright him off; but a second thought told them they had 
better let him alone and stick to their work. 

They measured their depth again, and found it in some places four feet and a half, and in others 
almost five. They again plied their shovels with all diligence, and as they stepped to and fro at 
their work, that deep-mouthed dog kept up his deafening bark, and leaping round the verge of the 
pit, and keeping on the side nearest them, whenever they approached the side to throw out a shovel- 
full of earth, he would spring and snap at their heads like a hungry lion. Asa siezed the pickaxe, 
partly with a view of defending himself against the dog, and partly for the purpose of stiiking it 
down to see if he could hit the pots. He commenced driving the sharp point of it into the earth, 
passing round from one side of the pit to the other, till at last he hit a solid stone; and striking 
round fur some distance they perceived the stone was large and flat. Bill and Jonathan made their 
shovels fly, and soon began to lay the surface of the stone bare, They noticed when they first 
struck the stone that the dog began to bark with redoubled fierceness, and as they proceeded to un- 
cover it, he seemed to grow more and more enraged. As he did not jump down into the pit, how- 
ever, they continued to keep out of his reach and pursued their work. Having laid the stone bare, 
and dug the earth away from the edges, they found it to be smooth and flat, about four feet square, 
and six or eight inches in thickness. ‘They got the crow-bar under one side, and found they could 
pry itup. They gradually raised it about six inches, and putting something under to hold it, they 
began, by means of a stick, to explore the cavity beneath it. In moving the stick round amongst 
the loose sand under the stone, they soon felt four hard round substances, which they were suse 
must be the four iron pots. Presently they were enabled to rattle the iren covers, which’gave a 
sound that could not be mistaken. At last they got the stick under one of the covers and shoved it 
into the pot, and they heard the jingle of money. Each one took hold of the stick and tried it; 
there was no mistake; they all poked the money with the stick, and they all heard it jingle. All 
that now remained was to remove the great stone. It was very heavy, but they seized it with reso- 
lute determination, and all got hold on oue side with the intention of turning it up on the edge. 
They lifted with all their might, and were but just able to start it. They however made out to 
raise it slowly till they could rest it a little on their knees, where it became stationary. It seemed 
doubtful whether they would possibly be able to raise it on the edge, and it seemed almost equally 
difficult to let it down without crushing thei: own feet. To add to their embarrasment the dog was 
barking and snapping more fiercely than ever, and seemed just upon the point of springing upon 
them. At this critical monent, a person came up to the edge of the pit, and bid the dog “ Get out.” 
The dog was hushed, and drew back. ’ 

“IT say, neighbors,” continued the stranger, “ shall I give you a lift there ?” 

“ Yes, quick,” said Asa, “I can’t hold on another minute.” 

The stranger jumped down behind them and pat his hand against the stone. In a moment the 
ponderous weight of the stone was changed to the lightness of a dry pine board, and it flew out of 
the pit, carrying the three money diggers with it, head over heels, to the distance of two rods. 

They picked themselves up as speedily as they could, and ran for their lives towards the house. 
When they arrived they found mother Newbegin up, as usual, and trotting about the room. They 
called to her and begged her to open the door as quick as possible. As the old woman let them in, 
she fixed her sharp eyes upon them and exclaimed, 

« Well, if you’ve got away alive you may thank me for it. I’ve kept the bible open for you, and 
a candle burning before it, ever since you left the house; and 1 knew while the candle was shining 
on the bible for you he couldn’t touch you.” 

They were too much agitated to enter into conversation on the subject, and being exceedingly 
exhausted, they laid down to rest, but not to sleep. The night passed wearily away, and morning 
came. The weather was clear and pleasant, and after taking some refreshments they concluded to 
repair again to the scene of their labors, and see if the money was still there and could be obtained. 
Asa was very reluctant to go. “He didn’t believe there was a single dollar left.” But Bill Stan- 
wood was resolute. Go he would. Jonathan said “he might as well die one way as another, for 
- never should dare to go home again without carrying his wife’s new gown and morocco 
shoes,” 

So, after due consultation, they started again for the money-hole. On arriving there, they found 
their tools and the general appearance of the place just as they had leftthem. There was the great 
flat stone, lying about two rods from the pit. And on looking into the pit, they observed, under 
the place where the stone had laid, four large round holes in the sand, all of which were much 
stained with iron rust. They got down and examined the place. There had evidently been iron 
vessels there ; but they were gone, money and all. 

“Come,” said Asa, “ this place smells rather too strong of brimstone ; let us be going.” 
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CANTO If. 


Srrax, hapless Greece, and tell the wond’ring 
world, 
Where all thy bright magnificence is hurl'd? 
Where are thy towns, thy cities, where the throng 
Poared forth thy praise in many a joyous song ! 
Where are thy landscapes, where each fertile vale 
Sent forth its fragrance to the balmy gale? 
‘Where are thy gilded palaces of old, 
wre is—Greece, of whom so much is 
told! 
Ask the chill winds, that murmuring along 
Thro’ crumbling ruins, sigh its mournful song— 
Ask the lone street, that echoes back the tread 
Like some dim vault, the mansion of the dead! 
Ask—and the answer will be this :—behold 
These ruined towers, so high and fair of old, 
‘Those marble floors, now mouldering in decay, 
Have borne the step of youth, oft many a day: 
‘Thro’ yonder web hung casements drear and lone, 





Bright smiling faces once in beauty shone! 

There, in yon valley, where the naked trees 

Wave their bare branches to the passing breeze 

They tell of times when ruthless foemen came 

Devoting all to one devouring flame, 

Spread desolation o’er that fertile land, 

And slaughtered thousands with demoniac hand, 

Trod the brave Grecians neath their corquering 
feet, 

And bade them backwards to the flames retreat! 

There, ’mid the shiieks of those most loved they 
fell, 

And left but few their dreadful end to tell !— 

Wrought to despair, these few looked wildly roun/, 

Saw their proud mansions levelled with the groun!. 

Struck by the desolation of their land, 

They madly formed a bold and lawless band, 

Reckless, and careless, desperately fiee, 

They sailed as pirates of the boundless sea! 


CANTO Il. 


*Twas at the hour when twilight’s lingering ra 
Poured its pale influence o’er declining ioe. t 
A thousand hues of gold and purple gave 
A regal splendor to the placid wave, 
Which, like a giant, lay in soft repose, 
Net one light ripple o’er its surface rose. 

ed on a rock, and half concealed from view, 
Lay 2 bright form, that seemed as if it grew 
Oat from the solid rock, so motionless 
Each limb, each feature, every raven tress, 
And yet the searching of that brilliant eye 
Told of a spirit that could never die ! 
cae of an anxious feeling at the heart, 

"till "twas realized, would ne’er depart !— 
One snowy arm in graceful ease was thrown 
O’er the white robe, that in the twilight shone 
With sparkling gems; the other arm was flung 
In carelessness her shining locks among ; 
bg ah! the brilliant beauty of that face, 
Ne tongue can speak, no glowing pencil trace ! 
Gem-etudded pistols in her girdle hung, 
A glittering dagger to her waist was slung ; 
‘Tears, clear and bright, sprung sparkling to her eye 
As fleeting clouds oft veil the sammer sky ! 
— some thought of home and kindred 


Rese in her anxious mind’s expansive sphere— 
“That thought alone could in its softness bring 
‘The gems of nature from their secret spring !— 
The silvery sovereign of the midnight sky 
Eeoked from her temple of the clouds on high, 





All then was calm, was tranquil, and serene— 

But one short moment changed that placid scene : 

Up from its shadowy throne the tempest rode— 

The thander rolled, the livid lightning glowed, 

The furious sea pourtrayed one sheet of foam, 

The frighted sea-gull sought its rocky home; 

A fiery stream along the cliff was driven, 

Like an armed messenger from anger’d heaven‘ 

And where was she—that fairy form ?—she stood 

Gazing with horror on the foaming flocd ; 

Her hands were clasped, her straining eyes inter: 

On some dim object in the distance bent, 

Seemed almost bursting--sinking on her knee, 

She looked despairing on the roaring sea! 

Lit by a flash, a noble ship appeared, 

The mountain waves with magic pow’r she cleared; 

A fiery bolt, with mighty force was driven, 

Full on the vessel from the arch of heaven! 

A moment—and her graceful course was 0’er; 

The vivid flames in triumph seemed to soar, 

She struggled long, the conquering ocean roared 

One mighty deluge on her decks was poured ' 

« He’s lost, he’s lost,” the frantic maiden cried, 

As forms clung hopeless to the vessel’s side ; 

She sank, sad shrieking voices filled the gale, 

An eddying whirlpool rose to tell the tale !— 

The maddened girl, upon the rocky brink, 

Watched the last plank beneath the oeean sink ! 

A sub she gave—one maniac look atound— 

Shrieked—and fell stunned and senseless on th 
ground. 
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The storm was past, the scattered clouds dispersed, 

The bright blue canopy of heaven burst 

In all its beauty on the enraptured eye, 

While myriad stars were glittering on high !— 

‘As the breeze sighed across the exhausted wave, 

A being, struggling with a watery grave, 

Rose to the surface, as he grasped a plank— 

Sometimes he conquered—then again he sank : 

Till the gorged ocean gave the contest o’er, 

And flurg him pale and helpless on the shore!— 

Not long he Jay, but rising from the rock, 

‘What sight was that which seemed each pulse to 
shock ? 

On the cold ground, devoid of motion, lay 

The lonely witness of the stormy fray : 

« Almighty heaven! what sight is here,” he cried ; 

« Ida, revive! mine own beloved bride! 

Ts it for this, when ocean o’er me closed 

All bounteous heaven in merey interposed, 

To hold this form, thus dead within mine arms, 
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As the chased deer, upon his mountain track, 

Flies with the speed of fear, and ne’er turns back, 

His hoofs all glittering with the morning dew, 

Pauses one moment, with the hounds in view, 

Then fords a stream, flings back the watery spray, 

Speeding in joyous liberty away ! 

Such were the feelings of the pirate’s bride, 

As seated there, in all his manly pride, 

She watched her husband, now restored with life 

To the embraces of a loving wife ! 

Yet as she watched, a shade came o’er his face, 

Which no soft art or winning smile could chase 

From off his brow, as in their rich retreat 

He there reclined upon a gorgeous seat, 

And thus addressed her :—*« Ida, yesternight, 

Thou know’st I left thee with my spirits light 

And buoyant as the sea-gull’s flight, so free. 

O’er the dark waters of the stormy sea, 

We chased a vessel, bound for India’s shores, 

A stately ship, laden with costly stores ; 

Raised on a couch, beneath an awning, lay 

A maiden, bright and glorious as the day. 

That faultless form became the pirate’s prey ; 

Torn from her sire, she strove in vain to stay, 

Altho’ her arms-were twined around his neck, 

They bore her onwards to our vessel’s deck. 

I knew it not, until her hapless cry 

Thrilled thro’ my brain, and, oh! her streaming 
eye, 

And prostrate form, came o’er my blood-seared 
sight, 

My arm fell nerveless—I forgot the fight, 

And watched a ruffian seize her in his arms, 

And vow that he alone should own her charms ; 

The sturdy crew pressed forward to obtain 

The wrecked girl, he forced her to remain : 


‘Stir but one step, to win my hard earned prize,’ 
The monster cried, ‘and, by the heavens, she 
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For which I braved the tempest’s wild alarms? 

That fearful storm bath robbed me of my wife, 

The guardian angel of my lawless life! 

She, who to solace one, estranged to all, 

Graced with her smile, the outlawed pirates hail,” 

He drooped his head—no longer could hespeak— 

A trembling tear fell warmly on her cheek— 

Slowly her eyes were opened, and she sighed— 

Great powers, she lives!” the shipwrecked pirate 
cried, 

Vacant she gazed around, on sea, and sky, 

And then bright reason kindled in her eye. 

« And thou art gone,” she said, “ beloved from me, 

Thy form lies buried in yon fearful sea; 

Phocion, I soon shall share thy watery tomb, 

For, without thee, this life is nought but gleom.”’ 

She turned—and /e was there—that one deplored 

Her life! her husband! all that she adored, 

He is preserved !—“ away, all vain, alarms,” 

She cried, then speechless sank into his arms. 


oO IV. 


« You saved her life ?”’ the breathless listener cried, 

«“ Became the guardian of her peace—her guide! 

I know you did, I know your nature well, 

And many a noble action I could tell, , 

Crowned with the lasting wreath of virtuous pride, 

Else I had never been a pirate’s bride !” 

“E’en,” he continued, “ as the bird of prey 

Springs on his victim of the battle’s fray, 

I flew and snatched her senseless from his hold, 

None dared oppose—my rage had made me bold! 

If they had stirred my onward course to check, 

That lawless band had been a human wreck, 

A breeze sprung up, the vessel at our side 

Escaped, and swiftly eut the rising tide, 

But as she fled, I saw one being there ; 

With frantic looks, he tore his silver hair—~ 

‘ My child! my child!’ came wildly o’er the wave ; 

‘Save her,’ he cried, ‘I do implore ye, save— 

Gods! are ye fathers —no, ye cannot be— 

But, oh! in merey, let my child go free! 

Great powers! her mother—-pity and restore.” 

Speechless he sank upon the deck—no more ! 

Well may you weep, my Ida, even I 

Wept o’er the form I held, with many a sigh; 

At length she woke, as tho’ from some long dream, 

And started from my arms, with one wild scream, 

Alas! her gentle senses were a wreck, 

She rushed, still shrieking, madly o’er the deck : 

‘ Stand off! stand off! polluted fiends,’ she cried, 

And plunged a fatal poniard in her side— 

‘ Father,’ she sighed, and fell, all bathed im gore, 

‘ Father—I come !’—alas, she was no more! 
Poor withered flower, sad, sad thy early fate, 
Yet, art thou happier in thy present state— - 

I turned, and found my crew were threatning loud 
’Gainst me, their leader; here and there a crowd 
Eyed me with vengeance—proadly I advanced, 
And on the groups around me, sternly glanced 
An instant—and one plunged beneath the wav¢ 
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Methought, at once, that he had found his grave, 

But soon he rose, then cut the sunlit tide, 

And quickly climbed the stranger vessel’s side ; 

He hath, I fear, betrayed our secret home, 

Perchance, to-night, the vengeful foe will come ; 

Ida, unarmed, defenceless must we fall, 

For, neath yon stormy sea, hath perished all.” 

“No! no! not all, not destitute,” she cried, 

A few remain to conquer at thy side; 

Or, if we fail, beloved, we can but die, 

I'll share thy fate without one murmuring sigh— 

Now, dearest Phocion, go, review the band, 

And bravely meet the foeman hand to hand, 

If he approach the while—be not too rash— 

I'll notice give thee, by the cymbal’s clash.” 

He kissed her brow, the fond embrace was past, 

Yet still they stood, as tho’ it were the last! 

« Farewell!” she said; with mournful gait she 
bent 

Her thoughtful steps, then, on a crag she leant— 

Sudden, the hum of voices, far beneath, 

Reached her quick ear ; she drew a panting breath, 
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Then flew, and with a heart untamed by fear, 

Clashed the loud cymbal, echoing far and near! 

Up rose the pirate chief from his retreat, 

And with his faithful few in triumph beat 

The foemen back, but now the fight became 

A slaughterous scene, their swords like sheets of 
flame 

Flashed in the air—the pirate beaten down, 

Shrunk in dismay beneath the father’s frown !— 

Now on the scene, the pirate’s bride arose, 

And thus addressed the phalanx of her foes :— 

“ True, ye have conquered, blood-hounds that ye 
are, 

Hunting despised creatures near and far ! 

But think not Phocion on the block shall die, 

Or that your ears shall catch one passing sigh ; 

Listen !-—a tenfold vengeance o’er ye rolls, 

May you find mercy on your vengeful souls !”— 

She waved her hand, then cried aloud, “ prepare!” 

And all were blown in fragments thro’ the air, 

Rocks, and rent limbs still quivering with pain, 

Fell black and shapeless in th’ illumined main! 


SCHUYLKILL. 


BY SPENCER WALEACE CONE, ESQ., NEW YORK, 


Sone of Troy’s departing glory, 
Mighty wars and heroes’ fame, 

Tells throughout the dismal story 
How a Helen lit the flame. 


Tells how every Greek commander 
Led his people to the fight, 

By Simois and Scamander, 
To avenge a woman’s flight. 


City sacked, and fair plain wasted, 
Thousands butchered for her wrong, 
Her who passion’s poison tasted, 
Gave eternity in song. 


One I sing, than Grecian minion 
Fairer, as young day than night, 

One who rules in Love’s dominion 
By the majesty of right. 


Who she is, I'll ne’er discover 
Till I clasp her as my bride— 

Bat this I’! tell—I came a lover 
On a day from Schuylkill’s side. 


Here her counterfeit is seated, 
As a thing that’s all divine, 





And old Time must be defeated, 
Ere it leaves this heart of mine. 


Fair her face as ere was sighed for ; 
Phidian models lack her form, 

Bright her eyes as ere denied or 
Took poor loving hearts by storm. 


In her presence lives such gladness, 
Such intoxication sweet, 

Joys, which elsewhere turn to madness, 
Ever keep you at her feet. 


Heartless world, pursue thy bubbles, 
Weep their loss and scorn their gain— 
Give me love, whose deepest troubles 
Mix a pleasure with their pain. 


Let me still undoubting cherish 
This, my dearest dream of time, 
And, though years decline and perish, 
Feel it ever in its prime. 


So when wintry age steals o’er me, 
And the withered leaves depart, 

This but left will spread before me 
A fresh Spring-time of the heart. 
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Impii seri.is ocytis dant poenas.— Cor. Nep. 







CHAPTER I. 






An infant when it gazes onthe light, 

A child the moment when it drains the breast, 

A devovee when soars the host in sight, 
An Arab with a stranger for a guest, 
A sailor when the prize has struck in fight, 
A miser filling his most hoarded chest, 

Fee! rapture; but not such true joy are reaping, 

As they who watch o’er what they love while sleeping. 
Byron. 
me as 

Tue vast continent of North America bears intrinsic evidences of having been once inhabited by 
a race equal to if not more refined than the present. Almost diurnally we hear of some monuments 
of human greatness being disinterred, which, from the ingenuity displayed in their construction and 
beauty, prove that they were the works of a people whose scientific and practical knowledge must 
have been even greater than our own. Remains of forts still exist, the walls of which could pro- 
bably tell many a dark tale, but of what age we know not, for they are to us as a sealed book. In 
that great portion of country termed the “ Mississippi Valley,” may still be seen the vestiges of 
several castles, which, for solidity and durability of construction, might serve for models to the pre- 
sent race. ‘Through a long course of ages they have resisted the destruction of time, and are still in 
a wondrous state of preservation. 

About two miles abuve where the town of Vicksburg now stands, on the highest point of land in 
the state, commanding the Mississippi river for miles up and down, one of the buildings just de- 
scribed, still exists. The river, whichis very broad here, makes an abrupt angle immediately opposite 
the fort, and in consequence, a more eligible spot could not have been selected, for here the cannon 
could destroy with equal effect vessels either advancing up or down the river. For many miles the 
broad and rapid current of the “ father of waters” can be seen from this elevated spot, coursing their 
way beneath frowning and overhanging bluffs, which threatened momentarily to « slide” with the 
high hills, into the waters. Upon this commanding spot may still be seen traces of stupendous 
works—fragments of broken rocks, the huge stones of which, composing the outer walls, would 
weigh many tons. Traces of wells—or what appear as such—are beneath the hill; and surround- 
ing the fort may still be observed deep sinks, which are thought by antiquarians to be mines. Of 
those who first erected this castle, nothing is known; it was rebuilt upwards of two centuries ago 
by the Spaniards—but that second era in the history of this fort will be included in the following 
tale, the principal incidents of which were received on the spot, from an old gray-headed French- 
man, who had reached the protracted age of one hundred years, and who was an active participator 
in some of the scenes. 

In former times, a large vil/e had risen near this fort, consisting principally of Spaniards, French- 
men, a mixed breed of Indians with Spaniards or French, and some few English, who had thus 
assembled here under the wing of the great fort, that they might pursue their traffic among the In- 
dian nations, without danger from those wily people, who—were they not kept in awe by the frown- 
ing guns of the fort—might be induced to break in upon the ville, and possess themselves of the 
glittering treasures which the traders brought for barter, and perhaps they might be again tempted 
to take back their peltry, which since it was so much in demand, had became valuable in their eyes ; 
and, perhaps, not content with that, these sanguine warriors might be tempted to carry off a scrap 
of peltry, which they valued above all the others, namely, their traders scalps. But nothing pre- 
serves the amity of people so much as mutual fear, and it was thus particularly with the Indians, 
’ who looked tremblingly upon the strong walls and great guns of the fort; and if they retained cause 

of complaint or danger against the usurpers of their soil, they kept them buried in the recesses of 
their own bosoms, and looked upon the improvements of the whites with acalm and silent and ap- 
parently unconcerned air. 

In all smal! towns in this country where wealth is aristocracy, there are certain early settlers, who, 
accumulating a sufficiency of wealth to sustain the dignity which they wish to assume, are very 
liable to lord it over all the other unfortunates whom, like the glow-worm, they light until they, like 
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the sun of the universe, are absent. There are usually one or two of this class of beings in each of 
the small villages of the West, whose actions they themselves imagine if ever so culpable, 
should not be deprecated by any but by persons possessing an equal share of wealth with them. 
selves, as if our moral was in a direct ratio to our pecuniary possessions. John Dudley was a man 
who might be appropriately classed among those described aristocrats. He was a Spaniard, but had 
forsaken his native country, and upon leaving it had forsaken his real name, and adopted'the Er- 
glish one of Dudley, but for what strange reason he should leave the country of his birth, and mi- 
grate to a wilderness, he could never be induced to divulge. Here in this small town he had taken 
up his abode with his only daughter, who at the time these incidents transpired was just blooming 
into womanhood. By trafficking with the Indians, he had amassed a large sum of money, which he 
strewed so prodigally about him, that he soon gratified his Spanish pride to satiety. Like a fathe: 
who has but an only child, he made no stint of expense to gratify his pride and a parent's fondness 
for her. By the aid of imported hands, a large and fairy-like mansion (the ruins of which may yet 
be seen) rose in a romantic spot in the environs of the town, sitting amidst the green grass and 
pretty flowers, like a swan in the water. As land could be bought of the Indians at a remarkably 
cheap rate, his gardens were not stinted, but surrounded the house on every side, and from the walls 
of the fort appeared like some beautiful perspective view of scenery weoften see with such pleasure, 
with its variegated beds of flowers, and the gravely walks, which crossed them in a hundred ramifica- 
tions. It is somewhat depressing to look upon a well cultured garden in full bloom, if it be in a 
northern country, for the disagreeable thought will intrude, that all this glowing diversity of colors, 
all this blooming world with its atmosphere of fragrance, must so soon perish, and in its stead the 
dreary sight of a bed of snow alone will meet the eye; but how pleasing, how invigorating the 
idea, that while we are gazing upon such a scene of loveliness, to know that no capricious breeze 
may suddenly destroy it all! but that from year to year we can still look upon the picture, blushing 
at its own loveliness, and apparently to us never perishing, but always reproducing. 

The garden of the Spaniard was enclosed by a high fence, that no vulgar gaze of curiosity might 
be directed upon its inmates, who were but his daughter and two captive fawns, which, although 
captives, had never felt the pangs of captivity, nor knew themselves prisoners in such a paradise 
with such a mistress. Here in a spot which ever sparkled in the unclouded rays of the sun, among 
myriads of flowers, from the gaudy exotic to the humblest indigenous plant, the young Leila Dud- 
ley grew up, and as if partaking her nature from the brightness which continually surrounded hee, 
she was ever volatile and happy. With the thoughtless indifference to futurity, like the birds that 
sang around her, she warbled her songs with them, and as the bright and transparent sky above her, 
her disposition was ever as silvery and as uncloaded. Nature had beneficently gifted her with an in- 
tellect energetic and well arranged in all of its faculties, and this, with an inextinguishable longing 
to drink deep at the chrystal fountain of knowledge, and an opportunity of possessing all books and 
tame necessary for :eading, she had accumulated a stock of information without the aid of instruc. 
fion from others, which might even compare with those who have had the advantages of a collegiate 
course, 

Leila, at the time our tale commences, had just entered the sunny age of sixteen, when the dreams 
of youth are all stamped with its glowing colors, and when the most sombre hues of our dreams 
would make a rainbow more vivid than that bright one which glows in fair Italy’s skies. Like he: 

dawns, Leila ran wild in her garden, and her breast harbored as little care. Care! she had not yet 
of that foul fiend, which frequents the abode of misery and disease, venturing nut among. the 
hearted in such a sunny spot, where the cool invigorating air—its miasmas and its noxious 
Vssaietear by the breath of flowers—braces the system and renovates the spirits. In this garden 
of her proud father, she grew up from a child, for when she had left her native country she was too 
young to observe the change, and now this spot appeared to her even as the spot of her birth—a spot 
around which cling the tendrils of the human heart with a never decaying but continually bloom- 
img embrace, She had left a mother no less fairy-like and youthful than herself, sleeping in her na- 
tive land, but the dream of an angel, which fades from the mind before morning, yet stitl leaves a 
-faint impression of its heavenly brightness, is more visible to the mind’s eye than was the memory 
of her youthful mother to her's. 

In the centre of his garden, Dudley had erected an arbor, which was characteristic of the luxurious 
taste of the Spanish. Creeping vines, which bore flowers of many a charming hue, and exhaled « 
theusand delightful odors, completely shaded the bower, and hid those within from distant view. 
In this fairy spot, the happiest blending of the work of nature and of art, the youug Leila oceasion- 
aliy retired, to dream away the hours, or with her book to trace the glowing imaginings of Spain’s 
sanguine authors—for her father had taught her the language of her native country as well as that 
of the English—with nothing to fill her eyes but the beauty around her, and the dark walls aad 
grim cannon of the fort, which inspired no other sensation than those of pleasure—for any object 
‘that protects us, however unforbidding it may appear to others, will invariably excite in our breasts 
@ sense of gratitude. 

' One fair summer’s day, Leila reclined in her bower, with her eyes languidly cast upon a volume, 
which lay before ber. Every thing around had sunk into that calm repose which characterises 
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a sultry day in southern atmospheres. The feathered tribe had sought the deep shade where they 
sat silently enjoying the gentle breeze which scarcely ruflied their downy covering. Even the noise 
from the fort had ceased, and every thing appeared to partake of that languor which imperceptibly 
crawls upon us during the meridian of a sultry day. She cast the book aside, and overcome with 
the oppressive heat, sank into a calm repose. As she slept, the high and luxuriant altheas 
which grew around the arbor silently moved, and a young man emerged from them, and with an 
enraptured gaze, stood but a small distance from the sleeping Leila. He appeared to be not above 
five and a half feet in stature, and the symmetry of his form was in perfect keeping with his height. 
His hair was light, and parted over a broad and expansive forehead, beneath which sparkled a pair 
of large blue intellectual eyes, the expression of which partook of joy and gentleness, His features 
were happily cast, for those of a man—they were of that expression which indicates an inflexibility 
of character; a spirit which would surmount all impending obstacles without difficulty ; they were 
the features which a soldier would wish to possess; they were open and free, and, like a mirror, re- 
flected the various thoughts of his breast. To look upon that young man’s face—for he did not ap- 
pear to be more than twenty-four years of age—you would at once imagine him to be the possessor 
of @ spirit gentle and magnanimous, and when called for, firm, unbending, and unflinching—with 
a heart ever ready to assist the necessitous, and an arm at all times ready to strike their oppressors. 
Such was Charles Alanson. 

“Gentleness and innocence have been symbolised by the image of a lamb, and why not by that 
of a sleeping woman !” exclaimed Alanson, as he continued to gaze enraptured upon the uncon- 
scious beauty, and truly might he become enraptured, whan thus looking upon such a combination 
of female charms ; but unconsciously she slept— 


So gentle, stirless, helpless, and unmoved, 


with her finely modeled arm carelessly pressed against the cushion by her burning cheek, and her 
small white hand protruded from a profusion of silken curls, which partially hid her face, and present- 
ed.a glowing contrast with her snowy skin; her fingers—very small and tapering—were adorned 
with two plain rings, which once encireled the fingers of her youthful mother. Het lips were of that 
ruby tint which nature so often paints, as if she delighted in forming that single color, because man 
cannot imitate it. Her long silken and gazelle like eye lashes fell beneath their lids, appearing 


still darker and richer from the fairness of her skin, and the carmine color of her cheeks glowed . 


with such brillianey, that a connoisseur, upon seeing their resemblance upon the canvas, with all 


his boasted knowledge of nature, would pronounce the coloring too vivid. Little did the sleeping ~ 


Leil« imagine that a pair of eyes she so much delighted looking into, was now gazing upon her se 
eagerly, as she lay in the careless and untutored attitude of sleep. 

A fawn, which had been sleeping near her side, by the wondrous acuteness of its auditory nerves, 
detected a slight noise which Alanson accidentally made ; it awoke and sprang up with a bleat and 
licked its mistress’ face, who awoke, and the intruder found himself standing before the young lady, 
whose eyes, upon opening, met his enraptured gaze. 

«“ Charles!” she exclaimed, in starting, and the deep tint of her cheeks at once expanded over 
her face and neck, “ why did you not waken me !” 

«TI could not waken you, Leila,” he exclaimed impassionately. 

«* You could not! and why '—it needed but a breath or a slight movement—lI sleep like this 
fawn,” said she, in thet laughing, volatile voice, the tones of which were as silvery as a flute. 

“ I¢ were sinful,” said the lover, ina low musical tone, “ it were almost a sacrilege, Leila, to break 
in upon a repose so sweet and calin as that you enjoyed. I would as soon think of disturbing the 
sleep of an invalid after protracted watchfulness ; that sweet sleep, Leila, was as calm as the un} 
ruffled surface of the ocean, with the silver moon’s beams sleeping upon its bosom, and so calm as 
not to disarrange one single ray of her light, ere it reached the eye.” 

« All of which means that I was sleeping soundly—did I snore, Charles!” and then with a voice 
whose tones would have rivaled the Eolian harp in depth of melody, she warbled a light and gay- 
some song, while her lover kneeled down, and gazed in her deep blue eyes, with mingled admira- 
tion and love, but it was only for a moment—she started up, and, placing her hand on his shoulder, 
said, “ Charles, you must leave me ;—listen—for one will soon be here who must not see you-— 
leave me, I entreat you, and another time we may meet.” A cloud passed upon the features of 
Alanson, but only for a moment, and like the wind which brushes over a field of ripe grain, caused 
a momentary shade. 

“ For the wealth of Golconda, Leila, I would not be the cause of your receiving an angry look 
from your father; I go, and hours, Leila, will pass along as if years, till I am again near you.” 

“ Take this flower, Charles, nourish it well in water, and when it fades you may come and get 
another.” Alanson sank upon his knee, and, receiving the blushing flower, pressed it fervently to 
his lips, and placed it near his heart. He arose ; lingered at the door ; made an effort to start, and 
yet he tarried !—he sank again on his knee before her ; folded her little hand in his ; pressed it to his 
lips, and hurried out of the arbor. Through many a cluster of variegated flowers he followed the 
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serpentine path—now stooping to pass under the wide-spread branches of the fig-tree, which way 
yellow with its delicious and fragrant fruit—-now stooping to pluck some flower, the vivid and pe- 
culiar tints of which bad attracted his eye, or else in sportive mood to catch some of the lazy chame- 
Jeons, which, with their green and brown backs exposed to the sun, were almost dormant, and could 
be gathered up in handfuls. In fact, the wildest dreams of fairy scenery could not equa} 
the spot where Alanson now stood—it was a little paradise of itself, a nursery of exotics— 
the senses yielded to the luxury strewn upon the earth, and he felt inclined to slumber. Im- 
perceptibly he sank into a calm and deep sleep—the charming scenery—the fragrant air—and the 
beauteous Leila, all faded sweetly from his mind. For a long time he enjoyed the sweet uncon- 
sciousness, if it may be termed so, which falls to the lot of those who harbor no “ compunctious 
visitings of conscience,” and who enjoy health; but at last he felt a heavy pressure at the breast, 
and borrible images began to gather around him; he imagined they stretched out their death-like 
hands to grasp him, and he could not flee nor defend himself, and at length one of the images sat 
upon his breast, and its weight appeared to increase momentarily, till it began to crush his breast, 
and he started and awoke—he looked up, and beheld the gaudily painted visage of one of the 
aborigines, whose heavy gun was resting, with its weight, upon his breast. He sprang to his feet, 
and stood vis-d-vis with Wampog, the great Shawanee chief. The large and stately warrior held 
in his hand a belt with the eagle’s feathers—the emblem of peace between the whites and thai 
nation. Like one supporting the dignity of sachem, he was arrayed in all the gaudy trappings 
which an Indian imagines so essential to his dignity. ‘This man was a true specimen of Indian 
austerity of manners. His fine manly features never smiled, nor worked into any expression indi- 
cating the passions, but ever on his guard, if a sight should be ever so ludicrous, it would have no 
effect upon his risible faculties. His forehead was high, and indicated the strong intellect which 
governed his actions—he appeared to be about sixty years old, but the fire of his eye had been 
quenched not by age. Alanson himself possessed great muscular powers, but the savage who 
stood at his side was much his superior, and in a personal encounter with him would have soor 
mastered him. He placed his hand on the handle of a large knife, which the times rendered it ne- 
cessary he should carry, and demanded quickly of the savage what his object was in waking him. 
The chief pointed with his finger towards the sun, which was about an hour high, and exclaimed, 
« The father of light is rapidly travelling to his cave, he will soon be there; the howling wolf has 
left his lair, and the owl’s scream is on the air, then let the white man follow his red brother before 
the darkness settles on the ground,” and the stately savage stalked away. 

« Stay yet a moment, my red brother,” cried Alanson, and the savage slowly turned around and 
cast his eyes impatiently upon him. “ Where would you lead me, brave brother ?” continued Alan- 
son, ‘you see I am not armed, and I will not trust you.” The Indian broke out with an interjection 
of impatience and indignation, and quickly strode back again ; he seized the hand of the white man, 
and suddenly drawing his knife slightly across it, the blood started out from the slight cut; he ap- 
plied his mouth to the cut, and diew the blood into his mouth, which he swallowed, and then striking 
his expansive chest with energy, he exclaimed with vehemence, as his keen eyes glistened with ex- 
citement, “ The blood of my pale brother now flows in the veins of Wampog, and he will never de- 
ceive, but always protect those whose blood forms a part of his own—I have said it ; now follow.’’* 

Alanson was satisfied ; all his doubts vanished at once, and he followed his guide with confidence: 
The Indian appeared to be acquainted with every part of the garden; he proceeded towards the 
lowest part of the fence, over the largest beds of the prettiest flowers, with perfect sang froid, fol- 
lowed by the other, whose appreciation of the beautiful was so exalted that it required some effort 
to refrain from asking the savage to keep the walk. The Indian leaped the fence with the nimble- 
ness of a deer, while his companion clambered over it. By some exertion he rejoined the red man, 
and they soon gained what are now termed the “ Walnut Hills,” and reached the great fissures, and 
passed up their sides. ‘These fissures are caused by the sliding of the hill; nearly on a level with 
the river are a continuous strata of sand many feet thick ; the waters, during a rise, are absorbed by 
the sand, and the great weight of earth pressing upon it, gives it a tendency towards the river; the 
whole hill slides forward, and fissures are made, many of which are hundreds of feet deep, and from 
twenty to fifty wide. On the frowning edge of one of these fissures, where a false step would have 
hurled them to atoms, they trod their way, when the dim light which was reflected by the tall tree 
tops, from the declining sun, would scarcely admit of their seeing where they stepped. The deep 
black precipice at their side appeared like the great mouth of some volcanoe, where the stones 
which they detached in walking, as they rattled down with a hoarse hollow sound, appeared like 
the continuous deep explosions of subterranean fires, but these two fearless men observed not the si- 
militude, for they were too intent upon their own affairs. Alanson walked behind, musing upon 
the issue of his journey, while the tall Indian before him, with a step as steady as the wild foat’s of 
the mountain, and much more rapid, continued his course, and spoke not a word. An Indian guide 


_* This is practiced among the Potawatamie warriors, who consider themselves bound by all the 
ties of blood, and of honor, to avenge the quarrels of one with whom they have thus sworn relation- 
ship. Other tribes may have adopted it too. 
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considers it his prerogative to impose the silence upon his follower, which he himself loves. With 
a fearless and steady step, they wound their way still on the edge of the precipice, till the moon had 
isen, and flung her luxuriant gilding upori every object. ‘They now walked more rapidly, and soon 
took a southern course, and began to descend. Alanson now knew where he was going. The con- 
tinual and monotonous cries of the frogs, and the tall tees with their long festoons of Spanish moss— 
which hung over the alluvial bottom, like the curtains of a funeral pall—indicated sufficiently that 
they were approximating, or had alieady reached, the dismal Cypress Swamps. Many a slimy toad 
aopped croaking out of their way, as they advanced in the swamps, and the angry scream of some 
huge “ swamp owl,” as it flapped its broad wings, and malignantly snapped its bill at them, gave 
Alanson a hint that it was time to tread in the tracks of his guide, or he might suddenly be preci- 
pitated headlong into the mud and slime, for they were approaching the interior of the swamp. 
After walking for some time, tlll even the Indian, whose knowledge of that country was unlimited, 
was constrained to step with extreme caution, for fear of sinking in the deceptive mud, they stopped. 
The scene around bore a terrifying appearance—not one step farther could they advance, without. 
being overwhelmed in mud and water. As far as the eye could see, by the imperfect light which 
etrated that dismal spot, was but the sickening sight of the green mud and water, where no 
buman foot could tread without sinking ten feet or more. 

« Look upon that spot,” said the savage, pointing with his finger to a pool of green water, it had 
the appearance of being deep, and a large green frog sat there, with his gray eyes fixed upon them, 
and with his hind legs drawn under him, as if preparing to leap into their faces. Alanson turned 
his eyes away from this loathsome sight. ‘That spot,” continued the savage, still pointing at it, 
« that spot was to have been my white brother’s grave, had not the red man loved him.” 

« What!” exclaimed Alanson, recoiling, “ what you say cannot be true—what could make that 
spot my grave ? is this a time to play with me, chief?” 

« It is not, my white brother! I did not bring you hereto play with your feelings, but to save your 
life; you look at me as if you would inquize of me what interest I might have in saving your life. 
Listen, and I will tell you a story. It was a great many summers ago, when a red man went out 
to shoot deer ; he walked all day and no deer could he see, and he sat on a log, tired and hungry ; 
while he sat there, weakened by fatigue, and almost asleep, a couching panther sprang upon him, 
and bore him to the earth; the red man fought hard, for he was fighting for his life, but he was 
weak and hungry, and the huge animal seized him and was bearing him off, when a white man,. 
who was attracted by the noise, came running to the spot; and drawing his knife, like a true war- 
rior, jumped upon the enraged animal's back, and stabbed him to the heart, and the red man was 
saved. The white man had a true warrior’s heart—-he took from his wallet some provisions, 
which he gave to his starving red brother, and bade him eat, and then he walked off. The red man’s 
heart swelled with gratitude, and when the pale man had disappeared, he fell upon one knee, and 
he called the Great Spirit to witness, and he swore an oath ; he swore in the presence of that Mighty 
Spirit to protect all in whom that pale man’s blood flowed.” 

“ That man was my father,” interrupted Alanson ; “I have heard him tell that story many times, 
and what became of that red man?” 

“ He stands before you ; now will my pale brother suspect me of playing with his feelings? But 
stay, the story is not yet finished, more has been added to it in later times. Your red brother be- 
came a great chief in his nation, and he still hunted in these woods, and as he hunted three suns 
ago, sounds came to his ears, more terrific than the swamp owl’s, for it was not the sound of de- 
fiance, but of cowardly murder; two men advanced, and your red brother, who did not wish to be 
seen by them, stepped behind a tree, and they passed. It was the big captain of the fort (John 
Dudley) and a slim faced Spaniard, with small eyes like a snake’s; their looks were black, and they 
talked of murder in the language of their people over the great waters, but your red brother under- 
stood them, for he had learned their language in trading with them; they struck upon the track that 
we have just passed—what would they in this track, for no game can live here! Your red brother 
followed them cautiously, and the slim one cursed my white brother, because he loved the big cap- 
tain’s blue-eyed daughter, and he swore he should be killed, and hid from his comrades in this filthy 
hole; I left them, and hunted you, and here we are—now would the red man play with the white 
man’s feelings?” Alanson was thunderstruck at what he heard, and a feeling of horror pervaded 
his frame, despite his exertions to prevent it, as he looked around on that dismal spot. The tall 
trees above them bore no other verdure than the rank Spanish moss, which swept the swamp be- 
neath them, and the dark green water, with its thousand loathsome reptiles, was all he could look 
upon. 

“My pale brother must now keep a sharp eye about him—he must play the fox, and if the 
Spaniards are too strong, send this small belt to Wampog, and he will help his pale brother, even 
if he has to bring as many warriors as the leaves on the trees.” Alanson accepted the belt, and 
put it in his pocket, and taking the hand of the chief, he thanked him in the warmest terms for his 
kindness. + Your father saved my life,and I have done no more than my det*—let us go.” They 
#0on cleared the swamp and parted—the chief for his village, and Alanson tor the town. 


[To be concluded in the next number.] 
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CHAPTER I.) 


« Rane workmanship !—exquisite!” exclaimed Charles Grantland to Henry Jermyn, as he dis- 
played before the eves of the latter, a pair of finely-wrought and nicely-caived Mantons, which he 
had taken from a rich mahogany case, just placed by a servant on the table. « What a bore, eh ?— 
exact weight !—a feather would make all the difference in the world—they can’t miss! ’Faith, I 
must have a pop with them myself some day! I'm almost out of practice—rare sport we'll have!” 
and he rubbed his hands with delight. 

« To you, who have naught to lose, it may, indeed, be sport,” said the other; “ but the thought 
of death to one whose hopes have been fixed so high—whose prospects are so brilliant, and whose 
friends are so dear, so kind, so faithful as my own, is dreadful!—it chills my blood !—it comes like 
a pall over my spirit !—it—” 

«Pooh! ‘Liven up—'liven up, man! "Twill never do to be doling in this strain. Drown this 
fit of Jeremiads in a ‘wee drop o’ the cratur.’ Give prosing to dull, country parsons, and senti- 
ment to boarding sehool misses. It will avail you little ou the morrow. Bhace yourself for the 
crisis—prepare for the worst !” 

«“ The worst !” repeated Jermyn, mechanically; “and that is death !” 

“True. We know not what may happen!” said Grantland, in a low and emphatic tone. “ You 
are, I trust, prepared. Your friends will—” 

« That is what affects me most. ’Tis not for myself I fear. If I fall, what will become of them— 
of my mother—of Emma? When they cali upon my name, will it not be in vaint When they 
grieve for my loss, who will comfert them! Who will supply the vacant place in their affections? 
When they sorrow, who will whisper in their ears the words of consolation and hope? When 
they weep over my grave, who will wipe away the sad and bitter tears of affliction?) Who will say 
to the bereft and mourning heart—peace / be still?” 

A tear-drop glistened ia the eye of Grantiand; and, in the excess of his sympathy, he grasped 
the hand of his friend with warmth: his emotion was, however, but evanescent, and the next 
instant he wore the same unaltered look of firmness and command, and with the same gay and 
careless air he addressed his companion: 

“Tut! tat! this will never do! You must—you shall escape unharmed. Never fear—these 
little messengers will speak the ‘last farewell’ for the roystering braggart you are to meet, most 
satisfactorily! With courage and a fair chance (2guo merte) against him, he may as well bid 
‘good night’ at once to the things of time and space ; for, ere to-morrow’s sun reaches its zenith, he 
will be safely landed in ‘that other place.’ 


That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns! 


I warrant he will be dining tete-a-tete with old Pinto, when we are diseussing a boiled leg of mut- 
ton, with spinach, et cetera, to match, and a bottle of claret, at Delmonico’s !”’ 

« And his blood will be upon my hands! The guilt of murder!—appalling thought !—will ‘sit 
heavy on my soul!’ No, my friend, it cannot—must not be!” 

« Nay, it is too late now to retrace your steps. Your are committed. Your character—your re- 
patation as a gentleman—are at stake. End as it may, the whole matter must be blown ; and your 
acquaintance will not brook a refusal on your part to give the desired satisfaction; besides, I fee! 
myself under obligations to my own friends, having once undertaken the management of this affair, 
to see it concluded in accordance with those rules and laws which are binding upon men of honer.” 

“ Their’s is a false code. It is grounded on the vices and crimes of mankind. It is a relic of the 
dark ages. f It is fitted for the tyrant, the coward, and the bully—not for the free-hearted and the 
brave man.” 

“ That was the dictate of those prejudices you imbibed with the errors of youthful instruction. 
It was not the thought of one who, knowing his rights, has the courage to defend them—who will 
- Sede! insolence or insult, and who feels a stain on his good fame mote deeply than a wound on 

. ” : 

«Then you will not allow that Mandeville was right in admitting the laws of honor to be con- 
trary to all correct principles of morality—to reason—to—” 

«T will allow nothing,” was the blant and somewhat harsh interruption of Grantland, “ save that 
my exertions on your behalf have not merited this ill treatment ; yet I can appreciate your feelings, 
I know the motive which influences you ia speaking so harshly, and I will not chide.” 
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“ Leave me, then, Grantland, for a while; you can have no farther business with me. I would 
be alone.’ 

« Be it as you wish; but let me first perform the duty for which I came hither. I came to ac- 
quaint you with the time and place fixed upon by the second of Major Barton and myself, for the 
meeting; I came to see whether you were prepared to fulfil your engagement; I came to assure you 
that I have been as watchful of your interests and as regardful of your honor, as if you had been 
my brother—aye, and to say to you, as I would say to that brother, if he flinched in the hour of 
danger and trial, that I could no longer acknowledge any claim of yours on my confidence and 
regard—that you were alone worthy of that hated appellation which I cannot bestow upon you, 
antil you have deserved so great a reproach !” 

« Nor shall you,” ejaculated Jermyn, as he hurriedly brushed the tears from his eyes, and rose 
from his seat, while with a tone of calmness and deliberation, which it was easy to see was in some 
degree forced and unnatural, he continued—* Rely upon me; I shall be prepared. Forgive me for 
my sad treatment. I was weak—I was foolish. Sad thoughts have been stealing over me. The 
day has been gloomy and the sky overcast; and my spirits have partaken of the sombre and melan- 
choly hue which shrouds every thing around me. ‘Trast me, though I have much to do in the 
interim, I shall be ready, Where do we meet? At what hour shall I expect you?” 

“ We have selected the ‘ battle ground’ at Hoboken, and I will call for you at four. We must 
be on the ground punctually at six.” 

“ You may depend on me,” was the reply. “ My womanish weakness has left me.” 

“T see you are yourself once more; and, as I have some preparations to make this evening, I 
will leave you in your own hands. The instruments will be safer ia my keeping. You may forget 
yourself and throw them out at the window before the morning. Adieu!’’ he added, as he left the 
apartments of his friend. 


CHAPTER II. 


Grantland was, we need not say, a man of the world, hating where it hated, and loving where 
it loved; spending most of his time amid its gaities and its follies. He was thoroughly imbued with 
its feelings and its prejudices, and nicely observant of all its conventionalities. Still, beneath that 
appearance of hauteur, which it was customary for him to exhibit on all occasions of ordinary mo- 
ment, there was a strong and powerful under-current of deep and tender feelings—of sincere and 
friendly emotions. Contact with the heartless and the vain, age, and disappointment, had made 
him what he was—cold and indifferent to the acquaintances of the present, but to the friends of his 
youth as warm and devoted as ever; added to this, he had spent many of his early years in the 
navy; and, in that school of honor, the noble sentiments he cherished—few though they were— 
had been heightened and strengthened. 

The companion of Grantland, Henry Jermyn, was an only son, and, of course, a spoiled child. 
His father had been dead many years, and his remaining parent, who doted on him with all a 
mother’s tenderness, had indulged every whim and caprice of the boy, and was always ready with 
an excuse for the errings of the man. No pains—no means had been spared to fit him for the 
profession he had embraced; and he was then completing his studies with one of the oldest and 
ablest menbers of the New York bar. Notwithstanding the errors (and they were many) of early 
discipline, he was not a man formed to be hated or feared. So far as morals and science were con- 
cerned, he might have been a sceptic. His familiarity with German metaphysics and the works of 
modern philosophers, might have led him to doubt the reality of much he saw about him, and the 
existence of many things which he had been taught in his childhood to believe. Like Faustus, he 
might have become satisfied that there was no utility in hope—that all knowledge was deceitful, 
and that every thing beyond downright and absolute certainty, was mere guess-work and specula- 
tion! Yet, withal, in his friendship he was warm and confiding—fond and ardent in his attach- 
ment. He loved his mother with a deep and holy love; an unkind look, or word, or tone, given 
or uttered in her presence, in the excitement of the moment, was regretted by him long after it had 
been forgotten by her. 

There was also another being whose hold on his heart was strong and abiding—a gentle and 
a tender one—his own betrothed, who was as sacred in his thoughts as the last home of his father 
to the Indian chief—as the place of his worship to the most bigotted follower of the Prophet! That 
she was worthy of his esteem and devotion may well be inferred, for her love had passed unscathed 
through many a severe ordeal ; and, like the gold of the refiner, it had come the purer from the 
trial. 

Such were the characters of the two individuals whom we have introduced to the notice of the 
seader. Now turn we to our story. 
ifs The « affair of honor” (to use a scientific term) referred to in the interview, the particulars of 
whieh have already been given, had grown out of an altercation which happened a few evenings 
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previously, between Henry Jermyn and a Major Barton, notorious only as a broken-down roué and 
gambler, but possessed of friends, both influential and wealthy, whose assistance he could com. 
mand. The consciousness of this fact, rendered his insults the more galling—the more insuflerable ; 
yet there were few who knew his practical skill and ability as a marksman, and dared to resent any 
injury they had sustained. Jermyn was not one of those who would tamely bear his jeers and 
taunts, or suffer his arrogance and impudence to pass unheeded; and when the former was made 
the object of a cowardly attack and ribald jest, Barton was promptly met; the low, vulgar epithets, 
so ready to the licentious tongue of the latter, had scarcely left his lips, ere a blow from Jermyn 
felled him to the earth. 

A challenge was immediately sent by the major; and the friendly offices of Grantland, wbo had 
had considerable experience in matters of the kind, were required by Jermyn. The preliminarics 
had all been settled; every thing was in readiness, and at six the next morning the parties were to 
meet in hostile conflict. 

No wonder, then, that the thoughts which came thronging through the mind of Henry Jermyn, 
when his friend had left him to the solitude of his own musings, were sorrowful ones. ‘The idea of 
personal danger never entered his imagination; he cared not for himself—his fear was for those to 
whom he was dear as life, and in whose hearts his memory was shrined—a pure and holy thing! 
The storm-cloud was deluging the earth with its contents, and the deep moaning of the wind 
sounded like a death-knell in his ear; but the fury of the tempest without, was as nothing to the 
tumult raging within his breast. Hope had sung its lullaby over his cradle—the alluring strains 
of ambition had cheered him in the spring-time of his life, and now, bereaved and widowed affec- 
tion might, net improbably, be called upon to chaunt his requiem. Every object which met his 
eye served to remind him of those he loved. ‘There lay the Bible and the prayer book which he 
had received from the hands of his mother, while the words of her last benediction were trembling 
on her lips; and though he had forgotten the precepts of the one and the language of the other, he 
had never ceased to think upon and love the giver. There was the escritoir which contained the 
letters of her whose virgin affections had long been his own—to whom his troth was plighted, and 
who was ever present in his thought— 


And dream, 
And matin song, and prayer at vesper eve, 


There were the volumes over whose pages he had bent, hour after hour, with an aching head and 
feverish brow, in search of truth; there were the labors of science and research, and the powerful 
and convincing arguments of reason, which had enabled him to tear asunder the meshes of sophis- 
try and the cobwebs of superstition! But what were they all to him in an hour like that? They 
only brought to his mind the happy hours of the past, and the high hopes and dazzling prospects 
which had dawned on his path—they filled his chamber with fond, familiar countenances, which 
seemed to regard him with looks of mourning—they told him, in language he could not mistake 
that his had been a wayward fate—that the star of his destiny might soon be clouded for ever—and 
that, in a few hours, that futurity, whose dread mystery he had often longed to penetrate, might be 
opened to his view! 

The storm died away ; the moon shone in undimmed splendor, waned, and sank in the far west ; 
yet Jermyn sought not the repose he so much needed ; nor was it until the low and deep tones of 
the clock at St. Pauls’ told the hour of two and startled him from his reverie, that he threw himself 
on the sofa to obtain, if possible, an hour or two of necessary sleep, and to dream over those burn- 
ing thoughts which had sported with his fancy and bewildered his mind. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ How damp and chilling is the morning air!” said Jermyn, as he hurried down Barclay street, 
in company with his friend and a worthy member of the faculty, whose surgical skill Grantland 
thought might be needed before their return to the city. The case of pistols was snugly concealed 
under the cloak of the latter, and the instruments of the disciple of Esculapius were safely deposited 
in the pockets of the thick camblet wrapper in which he was enveloped. 

The coach which had been engaged to accompany them, in order that they might be conveyed 
without delay or fatigue as near as possible to the place of the anticipated meeting, was already 
driven on board the ferry boat, and the last bell rang as our fiiends seated themselves in its snug 
little cabin. 

It was adark and disagreeable morning; a heavy mist hung like night over the broad bay and 
the swelling bosom of the Hudson. There was nothing to be seen save the occasional gleam of a 
white sail for an instant in the light, which was soon lost in the thick and impenetrable gloom ; and 
nothing to be heard but the sharp whizzing of the steamers, that may, at all hours, be seen plough- 
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ing the dark waves of the noble river, which is a source of such inexhaustible wealth to the large 
yet increasing city at its mouth. There were few persons crossing at so early an hour in the day, 
and the business which called Jermyn and his companions from their warm and comfortable beds, 
was not of such an enlivening character as to lighten up their countenances with many cheering 
smiles, or draw forth many gay words from their lips. They, one and all, looked care-worn and 
dispirited ; even Grantland, used as he was to such company and such errands, sat in one corner, 
petulantly twirling his cane and playing with his gloves, and now and then relieving the deep still- 
ness with a low-muttered curse on the stupidity and laziness of the boatmen. Jermyn wore the 
jook of firmness and determination—of stern and unchanging resolve; his eye was fixed on 
vacancy, his teeth close-set, and his brow pale as marble; yet, ever and anon, a sigh escaped him, 
which shook his whole frame, and was indicative of the powerful feelings at work in his bosom. 
He once raised his hand to arrange more neatly the tyings of his cravat, and in so doing the glare 
of a diamond ring caught his attention ; he pressed it to his lips. It was a parting token from his. 
darling Emma, and as such, valued as a pearl of great price, When he returned it to its place on 
the finger which it encircled, a brighter drop—the emblem of aflection—glittered by its side, and 
equalled, though it might not surpass its lustie! 7 

All emotion and feeling were given to the winds, as the keel grated harshly against the dock at 
the landing on the Jersey shore, and the voice of Grantland sounded loud and clear as he gave his. 
orders to the footman, 

“ All aboard?” shouted the knight of the whip. , 

« Aye, aye,” was the response, and away they passed rapidly over the sandy road. A hurried 
drive soon brought them to the Elysian fields, where they left their conveyance and attendants, and 
continued their course along the banks of the river on foot. ; 

Grantland hastened forward with long and rapid strides, while Jermyn lingered in the rear to 
hold sad communion with his own active and busy thoughts. ‘ 

He would have given worlds to have been assured that he should survive the meeting, if only for 
the sake of those who would never cease to lament his early death. The conviction of the hold he 
had on their affections—of the destruction the news of his untimely fate would bring upon the 
fondly-cherished expectations of his mother, and the blight it would cast over the future peace an 
happiness of the fair girl, who regarded him as the bright cynosure of her love-dreams, filled his 
heart with anguish. ‘The promptings of ambition and the aspirations of hope wrought no change 
in his feelings. The reflection that the consequences might be serious to himself, had no bitterness 
for him; he was prepared to enter on a new and untried state of existence—to launch his frail bark 
on the boundless and unfathomable ocean of the dark, dread, mysterious future ! 

A walk of a few moments brought them to the high and 1ocky bluff—the scene of many a deadly 
strife—and which the memory of Hamilton has hallowed in the estimation of the New Yorkers. 
Barton and his friend were already on the ground, and Grantland with a “ Punctual, I see, gentle- 
men?” hastened to meet them. A few hurried words passed between the two seconds. Grantland 
had the choice of the ground, and the other was to give the woid. They then separated to place 
their principals in position, Jermyn beckoned Grantland apart, and placed in the hands of the 
latter, several letters to bis relatives and friends, together with the miniatures of his mother and 
Emma. A whisper in his ear from the friend at his side, cautioned him to be “steady and true,’ 
and assured him that he had nothing to fear, as the major had tarried too long over the potations 
whose influence he sought, to give him that courage and confidence which was not natural to his 
spirit. ° . 

The distance was measured, and the principals were placed with the ministers of death in their 
hands. Jermyn was calm—strangely so—and his fine lip curled with a smile of contempt as he 
gave one look at his antagonist, who quailed befoie his eagle gaze, as if he feared to encounter its 
unearthly brightness, 5 

“ Ready!” cried the second. “ One, two, three!” and the sharp and shrill report of the discharged 
weapons broke the death-like stillness which had pervaded the solitude of the woodland, Barton 
gave one piercing shriek, and measured his length on the greensward. Jermyn stood in his place 
with folded arms, and heard the surgeon, who had hurried forward to survey the fallen body, pro- 
nounce the word “dead!” The next instant he turned towards Giantland with a startling laugh, 
and fell into his arms a senseless, babbling maniac! 
em t« * * * * * 

*® Reader, should you chance to visit, in your wanderings, the asylum which the denizens of the 
city of Brotherly Love have reared for the unfortunate victims of insanity, you will not fail to ask 
for “ the pretty Emma,” and to gaze with admiration on the remains of her once dazzling beauty. 
Startle not when she reads your countenance with those dark blue, spirit-like eyes of hers, for if 
you speak kindly to her, she will tell you the sad history of her early love—of her young heart's 
disappointment, and of the mother who lies entombed by the side of her only son, near the waters. 
of the Raritan. Believe what she may say to you—her’s is an “ ower-true tale !” 































OMNIANA. 






Every thing by starts, but nothing /ong. 
Dryden. 
or , Various ; i dey pe 
desultory man, studious of change. 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 
ower. 


PUNNING. 





Cuter Jestice Tirenmaw having sold and removed from his mansion house in Chestnut street, 
the site now occupied by the Arcade, workmen were busily employed in taking down this venerable 
building, and some of them were in the act of removing the windows when Judge Peters was pass- 
ing by in company with a friend, who was lamenting the demolition of so interesting and conspi- 
cuous a monument of olden times. 

“ Aye! aye!” replied the witty judge—sic transit gloria mundi—the /iver is gone, and look! 
they are now tearing out the lights /” 


PHILOP@NA- 


~ This word is derived from the Greek language, and signifies “ friendship’s forfeit.” The game 
is thus played :—A lady and gentleman, either having an almond with two kernels, give one ker- 
nel to the party played with, when both kernels are severally eaten by the parties. Whichever of 
these two persons at their next meeting salutes the other with “good evening (or morning, as the 
time may be) Philopena,” wins.a forfeit from the other. The kind of forfeit is at the discretion, 
and of course will be in accordance with the taste of the loser. 





PURE WATER. 


” Water drinkers are, in general, longer livers, are less subject to decay of their faculties, have 
better teeth, more regular appetites, and less acrid evacuations than those who indulge in a more 
stimulating diluent as their common drink. This quid is, undoubtedly, not only the most fitted 
for quenching the thirst and promoting true and healthy digestion, but the best adjutant to a long 
and comfortable life. Its properties are thus summed up by the celebrated Hoffman :—*« Pure water 
is the fittest drink for all ages and temperaments; and of all the productions of nature and art, 
comes the nearest to that universal remedy so much sought after by mankind, and never hitherto 
discovered.” This opinion is supported by most scientific and intelligent men. 


MUTABILITY OF FORTUNE. 


*. A young lady, native of Martinique and a creole, was on a voyage to France, with the design of 
being educated there, when the merchant vessel on board of which she was passenger, was captured 
by an Algerine cruiser, and carried into Algiers. The fair captive was at first overwhelmed with 
affliction at the prospect of captivity before her; but as passion gave way to meditation, it came to 
her recollection that an old negress had predicted that she would one day become one of the greatest 
princesses in the world. “Ah!” exclaimed she, for superstition was in this instance but the hand- 
maid of inclination, “ it is doubtless so, | am to be a princess. Well, I must not quarrel with for- 
tune—who knows what may come eut of this?” So strong did this prepossession grow upon the 
young lady, that ere she reached the Barbary shore she was as much a fatalist in point of resigna- 
tion as any devotee of Islamism could possibly be.. The Fiench consul at Algiers immediately 
offered to ransom his countrywoman ; but no—the fair creole would not be ransomed, for fear of 
offending fortune by resorting to so vulgar a way of recovering her liberty. So to the seraglio of 
the Dey of Algiers the lady went; and strange indeed to tell, from his highness’ seraglio she was 

sent as a present to the Grand Seignior, who was so struck with her beauty and manners, (for in 
both she was excelling,) that he elevated her to the dignity of his favorite sultana! Such was the 
singular rise of the Sultana Valide, who died in the year 1818, and was the mother of the late 

Grand Seignior. 
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|* Philopeena is a Greek and Latin compound, and literally signifies « I love the penalty.” 
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THE TAYLOR BIRD. 





This singular bird is a native of Hindostan, and is so called from its instinctive ingenuity in 
forming its nest. It first selects a plant with large leaves, and then gathers cotton from the shrub, 
spins it into a thread by means of its long bill and slender feet, and then, as with a needle, sews 
the leaves neatly together to conceal its nest. “How applicable are the following lines in the Musx 
Seatonianex to this ingenious bird : 







Behold a bird’s nest! 
Mark it well within, without! 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to out, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join: his little beak was all, 
And yet how neatly finished! What nice hana, 
With every implement and means of art, 
Could compass such another? 










BOERHAAVE. 






This celebrated physician and scholar ordered in his will that all his books and manuscripts 
should be burnt, ene large volume with gilt leaves and silver clasps alone excepted. The physical 
people flocked to Leyden, entreated his executors to disobey his will. The eflects were sold. A 
German count, convinced that the great gilt book contained the whole arcanum of physic, bought it 
for ten thousand guilders. It was all blank but the first page, on which was written :—Keep the 
weap cool, the rEET warm, aud the novy open, and bid defiance to the physician. 







THE FIDDLER, 





A fiddler is like an echo—a retail dealer in sounds. As Diana is the goddess of the silver bow, 
so is he the lord of the wooden one; he has an hundred strings to his bow. Other people are bow- 
legged, but he is bow armed, and though armed with a long bow, he has no skill in archery. His 
fingers and arms run a constant race—the former would run away from him, did not a bridge inter- 
pose and oblige him to pay toll. He can distinguish sounds as other men distinguish colors, His 
companions are crotchets and quavers; Time will never be a match for him, for he beats it most 
unmercifully ; his most admired domestics are Soprano, Siciliano, Andantino, and all the anos and 
inos that constitute the musical science. He can scrape, scratch, shake, diminish, increase, swell, 
flourish, ete.; and as a dog shakes a pig, so he shakes a note by the ear, and never lets it go till he 
makes it squeak. He tears his audience in many ways; as I wear away my pen, so does he wear 
away the strings of his violin. There is no medium in him; he is either sharp or flat, though both 
are natural to him. He deals in third minors and major thirds, proves a turn-coat, and is often in 
the majority and minority in the course of a few minutes; he runs over the flats as often as a raco 
horse; both meet the same fate as they meet in a cadence; the difference is, one is driven by the 
whip-hand, and the other by the bow-arm : one deals in stickado, the other in staccato. 
























EXERCISE. 





Sir William Davenant says :— 


Toil does keep 
Obstructions from the mind and quench the blood : 
Ease but belongs to us like sleep, and sleep 
Like opium is our medicine, not our food. 














AUTHORS. 


The author of a good work should beware of three things—title, dedication, and preface. 
should take care of a fourth, which is—writing at all. 






REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Works of Washington Irving. Two Volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


The enterprize of our Philadelphia booksellers has, at last, given to the American world a bef: 
ting edition of the American classic. Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, in defiance of the general ates. 
nation of the book-selling trade, are issuing a series of volumes that, in point of mechani ‘al iieeen. 
tion, vie with the choicest emanations of the Aldine press; the shelves of the most ctinectatic bi ‘ 
liotheca may rejoice in the possession of these elegant tomes. ~ 

A word in laudation of Irving’s works, collected in the volumes before us, would be superfluous 
“The Sketch Book, Knickerbocker’s New York, Bracebridge Hall, Tales of a Traveller, The 
Chronicles of Granada, and the Alhambra,” are established landmarks in the world of polite itera. 
ture; while “Columbus, Astoria, and the Rocky Mountains,” are standard specimens of historical 
composition. Various of the lesser critics have snarled at our author for “doing” the two latte 
works to order—for prostituting his pen at the command of a wealthy friend. The complaint 
querulous and stupid. We are constantly lamenting the neglect of the rich in matters of literatur 4 
and yet, when the exertion of the highest intellect is rewarded for its attention to detzils of sdiienel 
interest, “the common cry of curs” sounds in our ears, and we hear much empty babbling abo ; 
venality and self-glorification. If we had a few more Astors, we might have better writers—or the 
writers of the present day would not be compelled to waste their strength in the columns of the 
mammoth weeklies and penny dailies. Either of the repudiated works will confer more honor 
upon Washington Irving than the whole mass of twaddle that he has lately given to the world in 


chapters of monthly issue. 


The Works of Mrs. Hemans, with a Memoir of her Sister,and an Essay on her Genius, 


Sigourney. In Seven volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philads lphia. 


We have here another splendid specimen of the American editions of standard works adverted to 
above. The beauty of these elegant volumes defies competition. The lovers of Mrs. Hemans’ 
muse, and their name is legion, cannot do less, or more, than possess themselves of a copy of this 
unique and most desirable work, We are diffuse in our praise, we confess; but if our readers on 
inspection of the edition, do not coincide with us in ou opinion, we are content to abide their 
Jasting scorn. 

The original matter is deserving notice. “The Memoir of Mrs, Hemans, by her Sister,” is an 
artless but interesting piece of biography, exceedingly well written, and embodying much aneodete! 
pleasantry. The “ Essay on Mrs. Hemans’ Genius,” by Mrs. Sigourney, is rather labored and ver- 
‘bose—there is a straining desire after metaphor and trope that contrasts harshly beside the expres- 
sive beauty of Hemans’ style—truisms and platitudes are clothed in ponderous language, followed 
by common-place prettinesses and trite quetations. ‘There is an evident toiling to excel, and the 
consequent failure is painfully evident. The concluding page is decidedly the best portion of this 
same essay, and as we have been free in the exposition of its errors, we subjcin the most favorable 


extract in commutation of out boldness. 


« And now, we grieve to say farewell to thee, sweet rule: of the tuneful harp. The young, free- 
hearted West, is a weeper at thy grave. The hymns of the Pilgrim Fathers have found an echo in 
thy lofty strain; and from the storm-beaten rock where they landed, to the gulph where the Flori- 
dian orange-giove and the magnolia mingle their perfumes—from the sounding shores of the Atlan- 
tic to the lone wilds of the Oregon, where the red man wanders—thine image is cherished, and thy 
memory dear. / 

The emigrant mother, toiling over steep, rugged mountains, reads thy poems in the rude vehicle 
which bears all her treasures to a stranger-land. The lisping child responds to her voice, amid 
those deep solitudes—and the words are thine. Thou art with them in their unfloored hut—teach- 
ing them to love the home which God has given. 

Why have we said farewell? We recall the word. Thou art still with us, gentle spirit. Race 
after race may fall like autumnal leaves, and our broad prairies become the site of thronged cities ; 
but thou shalt still be there, undecaying, unchanged. 

‘Yes—sit by our hearth-stones, and sing there, when we shall be gathered to the fathers, When 
by our children’s children our memory is forgotten, thou shalt not be forgottea.—thou shalt lift up 
thy voice of melody to unborn ages, and tell them of the Better Land.” 
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Greyslaer, a Romance of the Mohawk, By the author of « A Winter in the West,” and « Wild 
Scenes in the Forest and Prairie.” Two Volumes. Hurper and Brothers: New York. 











Another gem has been added to American literature. Mr. Hoffman has well sustained the fam& 
he acquired, and so richly deserves, from his preceding works, ‘The incidents of the present ro- 
mance are chiefly confined to the valley of the Mohawk, a spot well known to the lovers of scenes * 
where the imagination may picture romance on every hill and in every vale. The history com- 
mences with the first disturbance between Great Britain and her Colonies, when a brutal policy 
tampered with the Indians, and induced them to take up the hatchet in behalf of the mother coun- 
try; this introduces Joseph Brant, the celebrated Indian chief, distinguished, as the reader is aware, 
at once for his noble sentiments, such as would have conferred honor on a fully civilized man, and 
his savage propensities, which would have disgraced the worst specimen of aboriginal life. “ Greys- 
laer” is well managed throughout. The author has so vividly described the various thrilling passages 
m the history of the hero and heroine, that the reader is insensibly carried along, and almost ima- 
gines himself to be a witness of the dark deeds enacted in the valley ofthe Mohawk. This interest 
is painfully increased to the very “ summing up” of the romance, when the denouement breaks un- 
expectedly upon the entranced reader, and he partakes, as if in reality, of the joy and triumph of 
of Geyslaer and Adila. 















A Familiar Exposition of the Constitution of the United States: containing a brief Commen- 
tary on every Clause. With an Appendix containing important Public Documents illustra- 
tive of the Constitution. By Joseph Story, L. LL.D. One Volume, Marsh, Capen, and Co. 
Boston. 











This book ought to be in the hands of every citizen of the United States. It is a learned, but at 
the same time, a clear and full exposition of the various points and bearings of the Constitution ; it 
ie the Book of Rights—the Magna Charta of the land, explained in popular language, and illus- 
trated by numerous cases and instances of relative value, It is peculiarly useful as a book of 
reference; and the collection of Public Documents considerably enhances its utility. 







Scenes in Nature; or, Conversations for Children on Land and Water. One Volume, with 
Plates. 
The Juvenile Budget Re-opened, being further selections from the Writings of Dr. John Aiken. 
One Volume. 
Social Evenings : or Historical Tales for Youth. By Miss Mary E. Lee. Volume One. 
Things by their Right Numes, and other Stories, in Prose and Verse, selected from the Writings 
of Mrs, Barbauld, with a Sketch of her Life, by Mrs, S. J. Hale. One Volume. 








The above works form farther portions of the “Education Press,” issued by Messrs. Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon, and Webb, Boston. We have had several previous occasions of speaking favorably 
of the exertions made by these gentlemen to give the various portions of the reading public a sound, 
wholesome, and useful catalogue of volumes. Schoolmasters and heads of families are particularly 
interested in the publication of the works now under notice, and we advise them to inspect the con- 
tents without loss of time—a sad hindrance to the welfare of their juvenile responsibilities. 








Colin Clink ; containing the Contentions, Dissentions, Loves, Hatreds, Jealousies, Hypocricies, 
and Vicissitudes incident to his chequered Life. By Charles Hooton, Lea and Blanchard - 
Philadelphia. 






The hero of this work came into the world “ without the pale of wedlock,” which, from the 
many words used by the author in reference to that natural fact, we judge to be a matter of no 
small moment in the gradual unwinding of Colin’s skein of fate. We are of opinion that the nar- 
rative of Clink’s adventures will not be viewed in the light of a very able auxiliary to the cause of 
morality. The gentleman’s adventures are to be continued ; when they shall have been completed, 
we may express ourselves at length as to the effects of such publications on the minds of the young 
Or inexperienced. 
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Lectures on Moral Philosophy, delivered before the Philosophical Association at Edinburg, by 
George Combe, One Volume. Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Co., Boston. 


This is a very pleasant book, and must be welcome to all the blind believers in Phrenology. [i 
,ontains many startling assertions, and many wondrous and contradictory evidences of the absolute 
nd uncontrollable power of the protuberances on our pericraniums. In its pages, as in the pages 
of all similar weiks, a variety of sage deductions are made from suppository premises. It is unfor- 
tunate for the stability of this captivating and most alluring science that every predication insisted 
upon by its advocates, is based upon a simple postulatum, There is so much to be allowed—-to be 
taken as granted—to be believed—before wecan impress upon our minds the certainty of the Spurz- 
heim theory, that our faith becomes exhausted before we are able to comprehend the minute truths 
of the bumpital influences. Like the creed of Mahomet, the novelty of the matter in the onset, and 
the energy of its original promulgators, were the main causes of its success; the plausibility and ro- 
manticity of many of its professo1s assisted to bear the new creed into the centre of the current of 
popularity ; but the enthusiasm begins to abate—common sense refuses to be humbugged any longer 
by unproved assertions and groundless possibilities; and the phrenologists will not be able to revo- 
lutionise the world. Men will yet prefer the exercise of the trial by jury to feeling a fellow’s bumps, 
and a raffian will not be allowed to commit a dozen murders with impunity because nature has 
given the mastoid angle of his parietal bone a trifle more of plumpness than his neighbor’s. 


Cousin Geoffry, the Old Bachelor. A Novel, edited by Theodore Hook, Esq. Two Volumes. Lea 
and Blanchard, Philadelphia, 


We have before now expressed our contempt of the bookseller’s trick of ubtaining the name of 
some popular writer prefixed to the offspring of a parvenue, under the denomination of editor. The 
practice is disgraceful to all parties ; the bookseller puffs the work under the fame of the editor; the 
editor lends his name for a round sum of money, and most likely knows nothing and certainly cares 
nothing about the nature of the contents. Boz did much injury to his well-earned fame by suffering 
his bookseller to announce him as the editor of Grimaldi’s life, a meagre ill-written work, concocted 
by an inferior play-wright named Wilks. In the present instance, if Theodore Hook is really the 
editor, he has acted knavishly, and the unknown author has acted foolishly—Hook has not written 
a better novel than the one he is now called upon te usher into existence under the grateful shelter 
of his mantle ; and no one but the defaulting treasurer of the Bermudas would be impudent enough 
to take a share of the earnings of an author of equal merit for the use of the authority of his name. 

« Cousin Geofiry” is decidedly the best novel of the year; it is just the work that we like to pe- 
yuse in the hot summer days, when the relaxed mind is unable to grasp the outpourings of the giants 
of intellect, and dreads to enter the sacred groves of the ancients, but loves to revel among the 
flowers of literature, the novel shoots of the garden, the monthly roses, the annuals, and other light 
matters “ suflicient for the day.” The author of Cousin Geoffry needs no editor to guide his bant- 
ling through the medium of the press ; he is an able if not a practised hand, and we prophecy that 
we shall have to notice many a future novel “ by the author of Cousin Geoffry.” 

It is not our frequent use to give a long notice of a reprint, or fill up our pages with extracts from 
works that must find their way into general perusal—but we recommend Cousin Geoflry to the no- 
tice of our readers, satisfied that they will have no fault to find with us for the introduction. 


The Quiet Husband. By Miss Pickering. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


Miss Pickering is well known to the literary world as the author of « The Idiot,” “ Nan Darrell,” 
and other meritorious novels. Her works are popular, particularly with the ladies—there is a life- 
like reality in her descriptions, and a vraisemblance in her characters, that holds the attention of her 
readers to the close of the volume. ‘There is a common-placeness in her manner, it is true, but it 
pleases rather than offends—it has the individuality and force of Morland, without his grossness. 
Miss Pickering has evidently taken Miss Porter for her guide, and we are not prepared to say that 
the original is in any way inferior to the copy. 


The Christian Year, Thoughis in verse for the Sundays and Holidays throughout the Year, Se- 
cond American edition. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


The above work cannot but prove acceptable to all those who view the events of each succeeding 
day, as revelations of Divine goodness and protection, 














